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PEEFACE. 



rpHE friend who persuaded me to print 
'^ Episodes in an Obscure Life " is also 
responsible for the publication of the present 
series of sketches. 

They are not all taken from a clerical 
stand-point,— recollections of boyhood, and 
experiences of the time during which I 
made a feeble attempt to become a busi- 
ness man, being included in the series. 

If they should be fortunate enough to 
please as mere reading, I should, of course, 
be pleased ; but it would give me far greater 
gratification if they reminded even one of 
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mj readers, in a practical way, of humble 
people well worth knowing, struggles and 
suffering monmfoUy in need of aid and 
solace, griefs to be lightened, joys to be 
heightened by sympathy, within a stone's 
cast radius from his home. 
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I. 

TEAVELS BEHIND A PLOUGH. 

A N impression obtains that farmers' la- 
bonrers are stolidly indifferent to the 
beauties of the country. If this were uni- 
versally true, it would be no great cause 
for wonder. Some preparatory schools for 
young gentlemen are kept by very good- 
looking young ladies, but unless they are 
exceptionally good-humoured also, they 
rarely number their pupils amongst the 
admirers of their charms. To most English 
peasants, analogously, nature, however 
lovely, presents herself as a stem task-mis- 

VOL. I. B 
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tress, demanding hard labour, and reward- 
ing it with hard living. They see her in 
all her moods — frowning in work-a-day dis- 
habille, as well as wearing the gay gala- 
dress and company-smile in which she 
greets her holiday visitors. It is hard 
work to get into raptures over a breezy 
upland, personally associated with rheuma- 
tism, gnawing, like a sleepless rat, at both 
shoulder-blades. A sun-gilt sheet of water 
may look very picturesque ; but a cottager 
dwelling on its banks shivers with gloomy 
anticipation as he thinks of the ague-breed- 
ing mist that will brood over it when the 
sun has gone down. 

Nevertheless, it was from an English 
ploughman, and in a county which has no 
fame for scenery, that I first found out that 
nature's stock of ^^what do you think I've 
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got to show you?" is inexhaustibly inter- 
esting for those who will only take the 
trouble to open their eyes to it; and that, 
unlike other shows, the oftener you see the 
same things in it, the more interesting they 
become. His own county was almost all of 
nature that he had seen. He had travelled 
only at the plough's tail. Although he 
had a droUy reverential faith in my "book 
lamin'," he was almost startled into in- 
credulity when, by the aid of Cocker, or 
rather of Colenso, I made out the imposing 
number of miles he had so travelled in his 
lifetime. He had, it is needless to add, no 
scientific knowledge of nature (and such 
knowledge would have been of small in- 
terest to me then), but he had a keen, 
loving eye for the living things about him ; 
and, though he was generally a man of few 
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words, he amused himself, like his equally 
unscientific and far less practical brother 
naturalist, Goldsmith, by quaintly "moral- 
ising " them occasionally. 

A pim^y youngster, sick of physic, I heard 
with delight, which I took good care to 
curb within orthodox languid limits, the 
new regimen which the doctor at last pre- 
scribed for me — to wit, an exchange of 
alternating school-books and medicine - 
bottles for life at a farm-house, and milk 
fresh from the cow; and when I reached 
the farm-house, I may add, I was very 
careful not to grow well (in word, that is) 
too rapidly. As the day on which I started 
was not market-day, the carrier's cart was 
the only conveyance open to me. Eailways 
had not yet reached our parts: one — fiercely 
petitioned against — ^was, nevertheless, slowlv 
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approaching ns ; but it was still some miles 
off; and when a stray navvy, in nightcap 
and clay-stained jumper, drunkenly strag- 
gled into our old town, and went to sleep 
in some odd comer, we looked upon him as 
an audacious advance-guard of the enemy 
whom it would be almost lawful to put to 
death without waking him. He ought, at 
any rate, to be made a prisoner of war ; but 
the local constabulary were shy of tackling 
the stalwart intruders, even when they 
snored across the High-street pavement. 

The old grey-tilted cart bobbed on, as if 
playing bo-peep with the cattle on the other 
side of the hedges — ^pulling up at almost 
every roadside public-house, delivering its 
jangling iron-rods at roadside smithies, its 
fasces of mops and brown-paper parcels of 
very miscellaneous goods at little roadside 
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shops, and all kinds of things, in all kinds 
of coverings, at roadside private residences. 
At last, it put me down at the inn where 
my future friend, Sam Siggers, was waiting 
for me, in a dusty little gig, with his 
master's name painted in tall, thin, white 
letters on the back, drawn by a hog-maned 
Norway pony, looking slyly round his loose, 
chapped blinkers. Sam was the universal 
genius of the farm. He could plough, sow, 
mow, reap, shepherd, thatch, hedge — do all 
farmer's work, in short, better than any one 
else upon it ; and he had been selected to 
drive the sickly little "towney" to the 
farm in the gig-of-all-work. Coming to 
the comparatively large village where the 
carrier put me down was an " event " to 
Sam (there was no '^street" in the parish 
to which we were bound), and he had put 
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on his new green smock, crinkled like a 
primrose leaf on the shoulders and the 
breast, in honour of the occasion. He was 
tall, lean, brown, middle-aged — manly- 
looking, in spite of his stooped shoulders, 
and the heayy way in which he lifted his 
feet, just as if he was pulling them out of 
clayey puddles. The boots were laced so 
tight that his legs looked like mere black 
sticks just below the brown bulge of the 
buskined calves. He had brown, contem- 
plative eyes, like those of a good-tempered 
bullock chewing the cud, but with a twinkle 
of fun in them now and then, which the 
bullocks have not got. "Beasts" grow 
very grave as they advance in years, and 
seem to forget that they ever twisted their 
tails and scampered about as calves. Their 
life appears to be overshadowed by the 
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ever-present recollection that "all flesh is 
beef.'' 

Because he had heard that I was not 
strong, Sam considered it to be part of his 
duty to lift me into the gig, and he handled 
me as if he was afiraid that I should break. 
I thought it very strange that he should be 
so shy at first, when he was such a great 
strong man, and I was such a weak little 
boy. We soon, however, became excellent 
friends. He found out that, though I did 
come from the town, and had been at 
school, I knew next to nothing about things 
which were more familiar to him than 
ABC, and when he saw that I was inter- 
ested in them, his tongue-strings quickly 
loosened. I remember one of the first 
lessons which I received in rural matters. 
"That there, sir," said Sam, pointing with 
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his whip, " is what we calls a stack." He 
did not say it for a joke, but quite seriously. 
When a heron had flown high over our 
heads, with his long legs stretched behind 
him, I had asked Sam what it was — so how 
should I know anything about haystacks ? 

During the time I stayed at the farm 
Sam Siggers was my guide, philosopher, 
and friend. I found him out in the fields 
when he was on his " travels ; " and when 
he was not at work, I used to ramble 
abroad and potter about his cottage with 
him. He lived in a thatched, black-boarded 
cottage by the horse-pond. There was a 
long, narrow strip of garden-ground at the 
side, running up to a point — ^it had been 
taken in from the road. It was shaped like 
a horn, and it looked Uke a horn of plenty, 
with its jimible of vegetables, apple-trees. 



Hiul tVnit iMiNht^H, Imlm, pot-horbs, and old- 
iU«hiiUUul lluNvoiu 8am was too honest a 
fulliiW ti> Him\ oorn, and, thoreforo, lie was 
alldWiul to ktn^p a pig and a little poultry. 
Uu kc^pt l)ot)8 too ; and so, for a labourer, 
bo was comparatively well off. All his 
children were out at service, except one 
daughter, who was laid up at home with a 
spinal complaint. Mrs. Siggers seemed to 
look upon this daughter as a great encum- 
brance, but Sam was always kind to her. 
He used to sit by her, reading the Bible, 
when she wished him, and because she was 
fond of flowers he had nailed up a rose-tree 
so that the blossoms could look in at her 
bed-room window. Sam was as fond of 
flowers as his daughter, and talked about 
them as if they could understand him. In 
the beginning of the spring I spent at the 
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farm he was feeding his bees with a plateful 
of sugar and salt and beer, when some of 
the bees flew off the plate, and buzzed 
about a golden-rod that was planted near. 
Of course it had no blossoms on it then, 
and so they soon came buzzing back, as if 
they were very much disgusted. "Ah, 
but they'll think a deal of she," Sam ex- 
plained to me, just as if he feared the 
golden-rod might be hurt in her feelings, 
" when November comes, and she's out and 
all the other flowers is gone. She's a 
friend in need, she is." Sam had a good 
deal of quiet humour in him, and when he 
told me that I could easily tell which were 
the drones, because they made the most 
noise, he added, slyly, "like other folks in 
the world that don't do nothing." He did 
not mind destroying wasps in the interest of 
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his bees, "because they was like fierce 
French sojers come to rob honest English 
folk," but he spared the butterflies. " Some 
says you should kill 'em," he said, " but it 
seems a pity like, when they'll die so soon 
without your killing on 'em. They're most 
as pretty as the flowers about a garden." 
He taught me to see, too, that the butterfly 
is misrepresented in being called a flutter- 
ing trifler — " a lazy gadabout " was Sam's 
phrase. They only flew from leaf to leaf, 
he told me, to find one unoccupied as well 
as fit on which to lay their eggs. " There's 
Christians don't care as much about their 
young uns," commentated Sam. "They'll 
drop 'em anywheres to fend for theirselves, 
food or no food." 

When swarming time came, both Sam 
and I chanced to be at hand, and I was pro- 
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moted to the dignity of tinkling on the 
basin with the key, whilst Sam went off to 
borrow his daughter's veil and gather an 
armful of fresh nettles. Although assured 
that the bees would not harm me if I didn't 
^'rile 'em," — ^not even if they settled on me, 
so long as I stood still, — I felt very nervous 
as they buzzed angrily round in dizzying 
and deafening mazes, darkening the air; 
and very much reKeved when they began to 
congregate about the branch of a currant 
bush, which they soon bent almost to the 
ground with an Eshcol cluster of close- 
packed brown bodies and gauzy wings. 
When Sam had deftly tilted the new hive 
under the swarm, and placed them with the 
nettles still about their fresh home upon a 
board, he moralised the occasion as he took 
off the veil. " There, no harm's done, you 
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see. Bees is very easy to deal with, if you 
let 'em have their own way, and help 'em to 
it. But aiu't it wonderful the sense there 
is in them little things ? — ^packing their- 
selves tight a-purpose for me to get 'em in, 
or pVaps it's because they're afeard their 
queen should run away." I am not sure 
now that Sam's explanations of natural 
history were always as accurate as his 
observations of it, but I shall report him 
feithfully to the best of my recollection. 

His fowls he believed, according to the 
old notion, to be thanking God when they 
held up their heads after drinking ; and, at 
the worst, such " grandmothers' theories of 
the imiverse " are only wrong in the par- 
ticular instances they have selected for 
proofs. Sam's poultry cost him very little 
to keep — a handful of com now and then, a 
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little bran, and a few boiled potatoes. The 
ducks almost " found themselves " in the 
pond, and the fowls straggled and scratched 
about the lane, helping themselves to seeds, 
sow-thistle, and chick-weed. I used to 
help Sam in hunting for their eggs in the 
grassy ditches. It was during one of these 
hunts when 1 had said that the field crickets 
were making an uncommon row, and had 
noticed, too, that the flowers of the chick- 
weed were shut up, that he told me these 
were both signs of rain. ^' In fine 
weather," he said, "the chick opens at 
nine and shuts up at noon, just as if it had 
got a clock. Ain't it wonderful how all 
them little things does what they was meant 
to do ? It don't seem so strange about the 
big things that anybody can see, but He 
must be a great God to keep such a lot 0' 
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little things in order that nobody can't 
count." 

Spring ploughing was going on when I 
reached the farm. As I lay in my little 
room — the bars of the lattice that over- 
looked the yard gradually becoming distinct 
in the morning twilight — I could hear the 
heavy-hoofed cart-horses clumping and clat- 
tering by to work ; and as soon as I had 
finished my basin of bread and milk, not at 
but m, the great kitchen fireplace (it ran 
into the wall like a little room, with a low 
settle on each side), I was off to the forty- 
acres in search of Sam. Two or three teams 
besides his were crossing the great field 
like slow shuttles, but Sam's could be dis- 
tinguished from afar by a young piebald 
horse, of which he was very proud. The 
other men called it " the 9arcus colt," but 
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Sam called it " Sloe-blossom." It was 
quite a journey to plod from hedge to hedge 
over that heavy field, but backwards and 
forwards across it I used to trudge with 
Sam, until I could hardly lift my legs, they 
ached so, and my shoes were so balled with 
clay. Sometimes Sam put me on one of the 
horses, and sometimes he took me between 
his hands and let me fancy that I was doing 
the ploughing, and sometimes I lagged be- 
hind, just ahead of the glossy rooks that 
followed the plough as regularly as we did 
— fluttering a little way off when we turned 
at the headlands — to gobble the greasy, 
white, red-headed grubs and the moist 
radish-like worms which the share turned 
up. Sam talked very little whilst he was 
at work. I asked him once what he was 

thinking about. "To make my stetches 
VOL. I. c 
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straight," was the answer. "A mill's about 
the only thing that can clack when it's 
workin'," JBut when he sat down under 
the hedge to munch his noon-day bread 
and cheese or bacon, he made amends for 
his long silence ; talking with the mouth 
full being no breach of his code of etiquette. 
" Them's young cockchafers," he explained 
in reference to the grubs. " They eats up 
everything they can get hold of, but then, 
you see, the rooks eat them, so I s'pose 
that's what they was made for. It seem 
queer though, if we was meant to grow 
com, that the cockchafers should ha' been 
taught to lay their eggs in the ground, for 
the grubs is very mischeevous. P'r'aps we 
was meant to grow it for 'em." Another 
time, as we sat against the clayey hedge- 
bank, Sam called my attention to what 
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looked like a bit of cobwebby mortar ; but 
when he gently prized it open with the 
point of his knife, and then let it go again, 
it shut-to like a spring door. He opened it 
with a stick next, and pushed the stick a 
little way into the hole inside, and after 
he had wriggled it about, brought it out 
covered with silky spider's web. " There, 
sir,'' said Sam, as if he was proud of living 
in a neighbourhood that could boast such 
cleverness, "that's a spider's house. It's 
got reg'lar walls as well as a door. I've 
dug 'em out to have a look at 'em, and 
there's mortar walls, and this soft stuff is 
the parlour paper like. Ain't it wonderful 
them little things should know how to do 
all that — ^just as if they was bricklayers and 
carpenters ? " 

Sam's garden made a gay show in spring 
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and early summer, with its succession of 
yellow and purple crocuses, golden daffo- 
dils, white lilac, and lilac lilac ("laylock" 
was Sam's word), wall-flowers, stocks, white 
lilies, tawny tiger-lilies, tulips, peonies, 
pinks, roses, sweet-williams, marigolds, 
columbines, apple-blossoms, and puce and 
pink and sulphur hollyhocks; but Sam's 
daughter had a craving for wild flowers. 
"They seemed to make her breathe freer 
like," she said. Accordingly Sam and I 
used to gather them for her in armfals 
— ^primroses, and white violets and blue 
violets, buttercups and daisies, dog-roses 
and bell-bind, paigles and ox-lips, pale-blue 
wild chicory and strong-scented tunhoof. 
The first spray of blackthorn Sam found in 
blossom he took home to his daughter, and 
he did the same when the May came out. 
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We were in a little wood in the even- 
ing, gathering the thick-stalked wild hya- 
cinths that made great patches of blue in 
the green grass, and the pale wild anemones 
that trembled on their hair-stalks between 
the moss-gloved fingers of the tree-roots, 
when we heard the cuckoo for the first time 
that year. ^^ The old women says that you 
should wish when you hear him first," re- 
marked Sam; ^'but that seems piggish to 
me. Ain't it enough to know that the fine 
weather is comin'? It's queer how them 
birds keeps to theirselves," he went on, 
^^when they gets over here — it's hard to 
ketch sight 0' one. And yet I've seed 'em 
by the half-dozen and more together when 
they first come over, down by the Back- 
water. I s'pose they finds the sea lone- 
some, and so they sticks together there. 
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Ain't it wonderful how they should know 
just when this country's ready for 'em, and 
find their way all them miles from furrin 
parts ? There he goes — him with the yaller 
legs." 

The farm swarmed with wood-pigeons — 
dow8 Sam called them; and Sam, being a 
good shot, was sometimes entrusted with 
the farmer's gun to make a retaliatory raid 
upon the saucy thieves. "Whenever I could, 
I accompanied him on these occasions, but I 
could not often manage it, because I always 
came back to breakfast from the dewy woods 
with trouser legs so sodden, and shoes so 
void of polish, that the good farmer's wife 
used to ask, in querulous despair, whatever 
was the good of any one taking care of me^ 
or having my boots blacked ? Sam took a 
sportsman's pride in bringing down the 
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plump, ash-coated, rainbow-necked robbers, 
but his general love of birds troubled his 
enjoyment. ^^ Seems hard to kill 'em, don't 
it?" he used to say, "just because they 
help 'emselves when they're peckish. It's 
nice of a hot Sunday artemoon to hear 'em 
cooin' when you're settin' in church." 

The church, to which we went — a very 
little church with a wooden steeple — ^had 
woods all round dt* I generally managed to 
walk to and from> service with Sam, because 
he showed me birds' -nests. He did not 
think it a sin to show them to me then; but 
he would not let me take any of the eggs. 
IRT^'re a-resting," he used to say, "and let 
thmi rest too." He was not quite so strict 
on week-days; but still he never encouraged 
me in birds' -nesting. " They're prettier 
where they be — so let 'em bide," was his 
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argument. "You could easy pull that to 
pieces," lie said, pointing to a round, mossy 
thrush's nest, with four jet-dotted blue eggs 
lying on the smoothly-plastered floor; "but 
you couldn't make nothing — no, not half a 
quarter as good. And if you was to blow 
the eggs, you'd smash 'em in a week. 
^KTow, if you let 'em be, there'll be four 
mavishes next year, singin' in Janivery, 
maybe. It's -cheery to hear 'em when there 
ain't a bud on the hedges. — Them's young 
blackbirds," he said, as we peeped into 
another nest. " Them three darkest is the 
yoimg cocks. I must take one o' they as 
soon as his tail sprouts, because my poor 
Hester have took a fancy to have a black- 
bird. There's no harm in that, if you feed 
'em well. — You see that chaflSnch up there 
on the apple tree," he said to me another 
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time. '^ Well, his beak's blue now; but it 
was white a while ago. Their beaks turns 
blue just afore they begins to sing. Birds 
and men is very much alike in some things. 
Jack Musset's beak al'ays turns red afore he 
begins to sing at the ^ Leather Bottle,' and 
the wives don't get much 0' the singin'. 
It's queer, too, that the hen-birds shouldn't 
bo nigh so smart as the cocks — though that 
ain't much like some 0' our wives. That's 
all my joke, you know; but some on us 
might lam a lesson from the birds. There's 
the bullfinches. See how they sticks to- 
gether, and the cock is al'ays a-kissin' and 
a-talkin' kind like to his mate." 

When the swifts came ia May, Sam took 
up his parable in reference to them also. 
Sometimes he seemed to me not to be talk- 
ing to me ia particular, but, having the 
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excuse of some one to talk to, to be merely 
thinking aloud. " I've heerd tell that they 
can fly hundreds o' miles at a stretch, an' 
yet they couldn't walk a foot. They've got 
no legs to speak on. Get 'em down on the 
groimd, and they flounder about like a flsh 
out o' water. They was fitted for the air^ 
with them long wings o' theim, just as the 
fishes is for the sea. They make me think 
somehow o' my little gal. She was the first 
we ever had, and we made a deal on her, as 
folks al'ays do with their first babbies. But 
she died when she was two year old ; and 
though we've had nigh upon a dozen since, 
I miss my Uttle gal at times, and wish I'd 
got her back. But then I think she's a 
little angel now — she wouldn't feel no more 
at home down here than the swifts does. So 
it's all for the best." 
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When the time for the singing of night- 
ingales was come, Sam took me one evening 
to a little meadow between two woods, 
where he correctly prophesied that I should 
hear them by the dozen. The meadow was 
tufted with withering cowslips, and "cow- 
sUp8 and nightingales," said Sam, " al'ays 
goes together. Yes, you can hear 'em plain 
enough now, pretty critturs ; but you could 
hear 'em by day too, if you only listened. 
That's summut like the Bible, I think. We 
don't pay much heed to it betimes when we 
hears it read at church. We're thin kin' 
about wages, an' the weather, an' the crops, 
an' that; but when ye gets laid on yer 
back, like my poor Hester, it soimd sweet- 
like when ye're so lonesome, an' ain't got 
no other comfort." 

Very little work was done at the farm on 
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Whit-Monday. The parish's benefit club, 
headed by the parish orchestra, converted 
for the nonce into the parish band (the 
Sunday performer on the bass-viol selecting 
the drum as a more portable secular instru- 
ment) marched, with blue banners flying, 
up to and into the parish church, to attend 
service and pretend to listen to the annual 
club sermon. After service there was 
dinner in a tent, in a meadow, and the day 
was wound up very boisterously at the 
"Leather Bottle." Sam went to the 
dinner, but he did not go to the " Leather 
Bottle." " Clubs is good things," he said, 
"if so much o' the money didn't go in 
drink. Some o' the parsons don't like to 
have the flags brought inside, but I can't 
see the harm o' that. But it do seem queer 
to go to church in the momin', and then to 
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get dmnk at the ^ Leather Bottle.' '' So 
Sam stayed at home with Hester. They 
had the cottage to themselves, for Mrs. Sig- 
gers was out, like the other women, to see 
all that was going on, and I was similarly 
employed. 

Next morning we began to cut, and in a 
day or two mowers and haymakers were 
busy on every farm in the parish. It was 
glorious weather for haysel : a golden sun 
in a bright blue sky, with just breeze 
enough to keep the air from being sultry. 
The long grass stirred gently like a summer 
sea, and half drowned the creamy hawthorn 
hedges. The air was laden with the aroma 
of clover, and melilot, and sweet-scented 
vernal grass. The larks were singing up 
above, and men, women, and children were 
laughing down below. Their laughter did 
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not always sound so merry if you heard the 
jokes. 

Sam was one of the mowers. It seemed 
so easy to swish the sharp blade through 
the grass that I asked him to let me try ; 
but I only drove the point into the ground. 
The other men laughed so, that I felt 
pleased when one of them drove his scythe 
into the ground — into an old ant-hill. He 
began to swear at the little vermin, but 
Sam said, ^^ No, GK)d won't do that. Smith. 
He made ants as much as he made us." 
" What did He make 'em for then? " Sam 
was puzzled at first for an answer. They 
had done so much mischief in his garden 
that he had been obliged to dig in ashes 
round his apple trees, but still, because they 
had been created, he felt boxmd to stand up 
for them. When the men saw that he was 
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puzzled, they began to laugh at him, but 
presently he said, "Why, to teach us not 
to stand still. Go to the ant, thou slug- 
gard," and that turned the laugh on the 
other man. It was only when he was 
sharpening his scythe, or taking his 
"beevers," that I could get much talk 
with Sam in the hay-field. But I trotted 
after him like a little dog, and when he had 
a chance he moralised, according to his 
wont, the events of the day. One day we 
had got a mole, and Sam blew away the 
silky hair to let me see its eyes. "As 
blind as a mole, they says," said Sam, " but 
there's his eyes, and yet they keeps on 
sayin' it. I'm puzzled sometimes to give a 
reason for things. I was riled a-Tuesday 
because I couldn't answer Smith back about 
them ants. But I don't doubt there's good 
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in 'em, any more than the mole's got eyes, 
if we went the right way to look for it." 

When the hay had been cut, and tossed, 
and cocked, and carried — ^littering the trees 
that joined hands across the lanes with 
wisps that the birds would have been glad 
of a few weeks before — and forked up into 
stacks under tarpaulins, and combed into 
neatness of side, and thatched into security 
of top, an atmosphere of languor brooded 
for awhile over the farm. The weeders and 
the rabbits seemed the only busy creatures 
on it. The woods grew darker, the hedges 
grew dusty. Bees were ever hununing 
drowsily round the flowering sweet-lime in 
the farm garden. The luscious-scented 
blossoms dropped off in the blue-green bean 
fields. Green com was fast becoming 
golden, with heavy ears which, in heavy 
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land, tapped sleepily, as the wind softly 
moved them, against even a tall man's hat. 
The brown coveys of young partridges that 
sprang whirring up in sudden fright, and 
then as suddenly dropped like stones into 
the goldening green seas, spangled with 
blue corn-flower and rough-stalked scarlet 
poppies, were daily growing less distinguish- 
able from their papas and mammas. 

During this waiting time Sam obtained 
leave to take me for a row on the Back- 
water. On our road down we passed a field 
in which there was almost as much ryle — 
bearded darnel — as barley. The sight dis- 
gusted Sam. " Our master," he said, 
^^ would take on if we'd got a piece like 
that. Did you ever hear, sir, that them's 
the tares we read on in Scriptur' ? I was 
right glad when our parson told us that, for 
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I could never make head nor tail o' that 
about the good seed an^ the tares, you 
know, afore. We give the hosses tares for 
green food. I can understand it now. It 
look summut like com, donH it ? But it's 
a rare thing to make a man stupid, is ryle. 
I've knowed a man get drunk on a quartern 
loaf, when the ryle had got into the meal. 
What's th^m? Them's barberries. They'll 
be as red as the poppies come Michaelmas. 
I showed ye a barberry bush down by the 
pond in the forty-acres, wi' the yaller 
blossom, you know. There's some farmers 
wouldn't have barberries so nigh a barley- 
field, but Mr. Bultitude don't seem to set 
great store on his crops. They says bar- 
berries can blight com, like the witches, 
just by lookin' at it." My next question 
was about a tree. " Why, sure-ly, sir, you 
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ought to know him by this time. An ash, 
that is. There's a lot just inside the park 
gates. I showed 'em to ye when they was 
in flower. The flowers comes out afore the 
leaves, like that almond tree master's got in 
his garden. The leaves seems to wait till 
they're sure as it's goin' to keep warm afore 
they'll come out ; an' arter all, they drops 
off afore the other leaves does. I should 
like to know the meanin' 0' that. They 
should teach ye them things at your 
school." 

The Backwater was a long, broad, 
straggling waste of salt water, formed by 
some long-forgotten inburst of the sea 
through the low coast line. On all sides 
but one there was a dreary spread of damp, 
dyked, coarse-herbaged marshes, protected 
from inundation by a grassy sea-wall, with 
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a fringe of spiry samphire between its foot 
and the streaming mud-banks, over which 
the long-legged, dull green and yellow little 
crabs sprawled at low water. At the head 
of the lagoon stood the " Leather Bottle," a 
low, lonely, beetle-browed public-house, 
with an uncanny look about it. Its gib- 
beted sign creaked under the shade of an 
aspen, ever shivering as if in recollection 
of unholy sights that it had witnessed. 
" They says," said Sam, " as the aspen 
shakes because Christ's cross was made on 
it : but I don't see why it should shake for 
that. It wam't the aspen's fault; an' if 
our blessed Saviour hadn't a-been crucified, 
what would ha' become o' us ? Yes, it is a 
lonesome place, an' there's been queer 
doin's here — 'specially in the old smugglin' 
times. In my time, Sam Eouse, the Stoke 
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ridin' -officer, was made away with some- 
wheres down here. Any ways, he was last 
heered of at the ^ Leather Bottle.' They're 
a rough lot, the bargemen as uses it." As 
Sam spoke, a solitary tan-sailed barge was 
slowly coming up the Backwater. When 
we pushed off from the rusty-piled, rusty- 
ringed little wharf, our boat and the barge 
were the only craft on it. The rumbling of 
the oars in the rowlocks, the splash of the 
water against their blades, the popple 
against the bows and the mud-banks, and 
round the swaying reeds, the sigh of the 
wind, a wail now and then from a marsh 
bird, a sullen low from a marsh bullock, 
and the distant yelping of the dog on board 
the barge, were the only sounds that we 
could hear. "Yes, it is lonesome," said 
Sam; "an' they says the sea keeps on 
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eatin' and eatin' away, an^ will come in on 
ns some day. There's only about ninety 
acres left o' Claythorpe out yinder. The 
wheat grows right by the water, an' there's 
stones, they says was the church, a quarter 
o' a mile out at sea. There must be some 
wise meanin' in that, but it seem queer 
somehow that the sea should be let to eat 
up the good land. It's like Pharer's lean 
beasts eatin' up the fat uns, for there's no 
fish to speak of to be caught in the Back- 
water. The wild ducks comes, though, an' 
the wild geese comes too. What knowin' 
birds them are ! He must be wise as made 
em', to have such a sight o' knowledge to 
give away. I've seed them grey critturs 
waUdn' over a field that had been sowed 
broadcast, just as if they was sojers — 
peckin' as they went, an' one on 'em 
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walkin^ wi' his head up, and lookin' about 
as if he was a officer. He's on the look- 
out, ye see, an' if he sees anybody comin' 
he gives a cackle, and up they flies, and 
falls in just like sojers — on'y they've the 
sense to fall in in a wedge Uke." 

We landed, to stretch our legs, at a place 
where there had once been copperas works. 
The site had been blighted by them into 

* 

black barrenness. Little heaps of dingy 
bricks, and pools still scummed with dull 
irises, made it look very dreary. " They 
used to make it," explained Sam, "out 0' 
the stones they picked up on the sands out 
yinder, so, you see, the sea's some good. 
Most things is, if you can on'y get to the 
bottom on 'em. But it must ha' been nasty 
kind 0' work. When you're ploughin' an' 
harrerin', you can think as you're workin' 
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along wi' God like, instid o' makin' man's 
messes. Not as He wants any help. I get 
stupid like when I think o' the sight o' 
things He's made, an' the uses there is for 
'em. Now, while I'm speakin', there's a 
puff-ball. I shouldn't like to eat one that 
growed anywheres hereabouts — the copper 
might ha' got into 'em; but mostly they 
does you no harm. And yet, if you 
bums 'em, the smoke makes the bees 
drunk — dead -drunk like. Ain't that 
queer ? " 

As we pulled back, Sam showed me the 
Peewits' Island. "They al'ays comes on 
St. George's Day, an' they sits on their 
eggs, without ever goin' to sleep, till the 
little uns is hatched. Anyhow, that's what 
folks says, an' there's stranger things than 
that. They must care a sight for their 
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little iins. Look how they cuts about, 
hangin' down their wings as if they was 
broke, when they thinks you wants to grab 
the little uns." 

During our walk home from the Leather 
Bottle Wharf, we saw a glow-worm gleam- 
ing on a hedgebank. " Yes, that's a glow- 
worm," said Sam. "You've heered about 
them, have ye ? They calls it a worm, but 
it's a sort 0' brown beetle like — ^not much 
to look at when you sees it by daylight. 
I've caught 'em with wings and without 
wings, an' kep' 'em in a pill-box. It's the 
one that ain't got wings that shines the 
most. That's the she, I reckon. T'other 
chap can gad about, and so God's made her 
look cheerful like, to make him want to 
come home to her. The house looks twice 
as cheery when you can see the fire shinin' 
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through the winders, when you comes home 
as wet as muck." 

In spite of my efforts to the contrary, I 
had manifestly grown well so rapidly that I 
was doomed to re-exchange free farm life 
for cramped form life before harvest. Sam 
drove me to meet the carrier on a bleak 
November day that had been intercalated 
into the golden August. "The wind's in 
the east," he said, as he bade me good-bye, 
"an' the caterpillars will be swarmin' in 
my garden. It's queer that bad things like 
them should come together, but then, you 
see, you gets them both over together. 
You won't forget the stuff my Hester ast ye 
to ax yer mar about ? " 



11. 



^^ JAMAICA JAMES." 

" TF you please, Mr. Fenn, why do they 
-*■ call you Jamaica James ?" I suddenly 
inquired of the grizzled old mariner who was 
my bosom friend during the first summer 
month I spent at Spratlingsea in my early 
boyhood. 

" Why, you see, sir," answered Mr. Fenn — 
taJdng his short black pipe out of his mouth 
to point with — " I was one o' them as helped 
to get the people out o' the Jeemaiky^ West 
Hingieman, when she druv ashore at the 
foot o' the Poor's Cliff yinder, and so they 
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called me Jeemaiky Jeems. Whereas, you 
know, sir, — 

' Jeems Fenn is my name, 
England ia my nation, 
Spratlingsea is my dwelling- place. 
An* Ghzist is my salwation/ 

PVaps it ain't for me to make so bold, but 
I'll hope so — I'll hope so," the old man 
added, in reference to the last line, as he , 
reverently pushed back his low-crowned hat, 
and pulled his iron-grey forelock. 

My Mend's explanation of his nick-name 
rather disappointed me. I had hoped to be 
told that he had been bom in Jamaica, and 
to hear stories of earthquakes and hurricanes, 
buccaneers, slavers, and Maroons. 

Still a big ship wrecked on sands on to 
which I could have pitched a stone — a ship 
whose crew the old man I was walking with 
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had helped to save, was not a subject to be 
passed over in that cursory fashion. 

^^But, Mr. Fenn," I objected, "if you 
weren't the only one that saved them, why 
should you be called Jamaica all to your- 
self?" 

" Well, you see, sir, it was me as managed 
to get the line aboard. We'd none 0' them 
rockets in those days. Twenty times an' more 
the waves knocked me down — ^three times 
my mates hauled me ashore, with the blood 
comin' out 0' my eyes an' my ears as well 
as my mouth an' my nose — ^but I was young 
and wentursome then. As soon as I could 
get my breath, at it I went agin, till at last 
I got hold of a bit 0' line the Hingieman's 
crew heaved me, an' they hauled me aboard 
— and a set 0' lubbers they were, too, for 
they run my head up agin the cathead. 
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Forty thousand candles I see dancin', an' I 
thought I must ha' let go. I didn't, though, 
and every soul aboard, except the monkey, 
was saved, thank God ! Some on 'em scram- 
bled ashore along my line, you see, sir, 
and them that wasn't game to, was hauled 
along it in a kind o' hammock like, when 
we'd rigged a tackling. I tried to catch 
Jenny — ^that was the monkey's name — ^but 
she bit so I couldn't, you see, sir. ' Come 
along, mate,' says the skipper, ^you an' me's 
the last, an' I'm a-goin'. Sure you wouldn't 
risk your life for a monkey.' But when I 
see how some o' the men as I'd risked my 
life for went on when they got ashore, I was 
in two minds as to whether the monkey 
wom't better worth savin'. Not but what 
the Spratlingsea people — fishermen and 
farmers' folk, too— -was 6T6E7 bit as bad. 
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"You see, sir, the Jeemaiky was an old ship, 
and one tide broke her up. The sugar hogs- 
heads and the rum-casks was soon dancin' 
about like bungs, and as sure as a rum-cask 
come ashore, it was broached, an' them as 
got hold on it drunk theirselves into the 
horrors. It was Christmas time then, an' 
for a long time there was a sayin' that it 
was the jolliest Christmas as ever was known 
in. Spratlingsea. But that kind 0' bein' jolly 
ain't to my taste now, and it wom't then. 
I alius liked my pipe. It's a comfort an' a 
compaiiion like to a lonely old man, when 
I'm out fishin' at night, you see, sir, and 
when I'm a-settin' in the dark at home. 
Mayhap you may laugh, sir, but I like to 
see the red 'baccy a-peepin' up over the 
bowl when I'm a-settin' in the dark. It's 
like a mate dropped in for a yam, you see. 
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^Keep your heart up, old chap/ it seems 
to say. ^You've rubbed through a deal 
in your time, an* you'll rub through the 
little life that's left to you. There's God 
above all.' Yes, sir, I thank God for my 
pipe. 

^^Old folks, they say, alius thinks their 
young times best ; but though Spratlingsea 
ain't what it ought to be yet by a long 
chalk, I can see a change for the better in 
it. There ain't near the drinkin' an' the 
riotin' there used to was. Everybody did 
what was right in his own eyes, as the 
Bible says, in the times I'm tellin' ye of. 
Every fisherman was a smuggler, an' the 
farmers an' the farmers' folk was in league 
with 'em. Why, that winter, just afore the 
Jeemaiky was wrecked, there was a ridin' 
ofl&cer found down in the marshes, with a 
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bullet in his head, an' three stabs atween 
his ribs. Ah, them was sad, wild times." 

" It must have been a long, long while 
ago, Mr. Fenn." 

"Yes, 'tis; an' yet I remember it all 
better than what happened yesterday. I'm 
seventy-seven come Michaelmas, an' I was 
on'y just turned twenty when the Hingieman 
druv ashore at the foot of the Poor's Cliff." 

"Why is it called the Poor's Cliff?" 

"Well, you see, sir, hundreds 0' years 
ago, a good lady left lands for the poor 0' 
Spratlingsea ; but long afore my time the 
sea had swallowed 'em all up except that 
there cliff. It makes me think 0' myself 
somehow, the Poor's Cliff do, sir. All my 
old mates is gone, an' the sea's had most on 
'em. Of them as calls me Jeemaiky Jeems, 
there ain't scarce one in the whole parish as 
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see the Jeemaiky loist, except Mrs. Cardinal 
up at the Almshouses — ^the red uns by the 
church I meau, with the grey stone in 
front, with the houtlandish bird cut on it. 
•There's readin', too; but all that I could 
eyer make out is that Dame Lucy Dean left 
them tenements for the solacement of six 
worthy widows of master mariners bom in 
this parish ; an' I suppose that's all that any- 
body need make out, though there's a deal 
more on it. 

" Well, you see, sir, Mrs. Cardinal knew 
me when I was a baby, for she's close upon 
ninety-three. That's a great age for these 
parts — we ain't long-liyers here. The sea 
an' the aguey atween 'em finishes us off 
pretty brisk. Of a Sunday afternoon, arter 
service, I like to go in and have a dish o' 
tea an' a yam with Mrs. Cardinal. She 
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knew my father an' mother, she knew my 
dear wife an' my pretty children, an' she 
knew me when I was a smart young chap. 
If it should please God to take the old lady 
afore me, I shall be like a sparrer alone on- 
the house-top. But I shall see 'em agin, 
where there's no sea to drownd, an' no 
fevers. It was typus they took. They was 
all down at once, an' they was all buried 
within a week 0' one another. My poor 
Meg was the first. There was six 0' the 
pretty little dears, an' the eldest on 'em not 
nine. I was a young man then, an' had my 
sorrer hard. I thought I couldn't live out 
the year, but here I am a-goin' on for 
seventy-seven. There's on'y two things 
I've any great wish for now, sir. One on 
'em is, that the Lord wiU be good to me 
when my time comes; an' the t'other is. 
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that He'll give me strength to keep off the 
parish, an' pay for my own bnryin'. It 
'on't cost much if on'y my relations comes 
to it; for I hasn't so much as a tenth 
'cousin, so far as I know." 

" But didn't you get a reward, Mr. Fenn, 
for saving the Jamaica people ?" 

^^Not a cent, sir, as the Amerikers say. 
The skipper give me a glass o' grog when 
we got ashore. If I could have saved the 
cargo, it would have been different — ^there'd 
have been salwage then ; but the sea an' the 
Spratlingsea folks wrecked that atween 'em. 
Hows'ever, it wasn't for money I did it, 
sir. I couldn't bear to see the fellers hang- 
ing on to the rigging, howling like starved 
dogs. You could hear 'em for all the storm. 
There was one old gen'leman promised me a 
lot — a coffee-coloured, wrinkled old planter. 
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that was the only passenger on board — ^least- 
ways, him an' his baby an' the nigger nurse- 
maid. The old feller came up to me when I 
got ashore, an'— ^ Young man,' says he, ^ you 
shall never want ; I'll make a gen'leman of 
you, I will. You've saved my life, an' 
you've saved my precious child. Its mother 
in heaven blesses you, young man, and you 
shall hear from me as soon as I get to 
London. That's my address' — an' he give 
me a card. I don't know whether he was 
only gammoning, or whether he forgot all 
about it ; anyhow, I never heerd from him 
from that day to this. 

" It was his Jeemaiky address he give 
me. I kep' the card for a bit, because I 
thought something might come of it, but 
nothing did, an' I lost the card, an' now 
I've forgot this many a year the old man's 
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name an' where he lived. All I remember 
is that there was St. Ann's in it. But it 
was a dear sweet little baby — ^long afore I 
was married I was soft on little nns — an' it 
was a pleasure (whether the old chap meant 
it or not) to tbinV that its dead mother 
might be glad because it wasn't drownded. 
An' yet you might say that she'd want to 
have it with her. If I'd gone to heaven 
afore my kids, I fancy that I should ha' felt 
restless like till I'd got 'em all about me. 
When Meg an' the little uns went, how I 
did use to long to go arter 'em ! That feel- 
ing wore off. It can't be long now afore I 
do go. An' now I've got another feeling. 
I'm half afeard that they won't know a grey, 
wrinkled old chap like me; or if they do, 
they'll bo so used to the ways of the good 
place — living tlioro all these years — an it'll 
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all be so strange to me, that I shan't seem 
like a father to 'em.'' 



Spratlingsea may perhaps be a watering- 
place now, but when I knew it it was a mere 
river-mouth village, half-farming and half- 
fishing. The fishermen's damp cottages, 
and bow-windowed taverns, and wooden 
oyster-parks, clung like a row of funguses 
to the bottom of the tiny chalk cliffs on 
which the rest of the village stood. The 
flat sands (at low water ending in steaming 
mud) on which the fishermen fattened into 
natives the oyster-brood they fetched from 
the French coast and the Channel Islands, 
came up to the very threshold of the fisher- 
men's cottages. Sand drifted into them, 
and dry bladder-wrack littered their door- 
ways. At times of very high tide the 
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water came in too, and set the furniture 
afloat. Outside the river-mouth, on both 
sides, stretched a dreary sea-wall of shingle 
and sedgy sand, with inky dykes behind 
and spongy marshes, backed in the far dis- 
tance with golden, cornfields and elm-firinged 
meadows. The high flint-tower of Sprat- 
lingsea Church, chequered like a chess- 
board, was the riyer-mouth's landmark. 
The few trees that rose above the grey- 
stone wall of the swollen churchyard, all 
stretched their bare, black, bony arms land- 
ward. Inside and outside, the church re- 
minded you of the sea. Inside there was the 
marble tomb of Sir Thomas Salmon, knt., who 
fought against the Spanish Armada — Sir 
Thomas and Dame Joan, his wife, lying as 
large as life upon the tomb, praying hori- 
zontally, and miniatures of thirteen yoimg 
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Salmons kneeling along its sides ; and there 
was a mural tablet, sacred to the memory 
of Captain Daniel Plashet, of His Majesty's 
ship Gryphon^ who greatly distinguished 
himself against the Dutch at some long-and- 
curly-tailed date almost obliterated by green 
slime. In the churchyard the cracked grey 
and black grave-boards, and the tottering, 
time-pitted gravestones, as well as those of 
modem date, told, in two cases out of three, 
of deceased mariners. Several of the stones 
were crowded with the names of wrecked 
crews washed ashore and buried together. 
Beneath many a green mound slept a sailor 
sea-slain, with none to claim him when his 
corpse was contemptuously surrendered to 
the land. And just on the other side of the 
churchyard wall sat the six worthy widows, 
who were the recipients of Dame Lucy 
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Dean's bequest ; sewing, knitting, spinning, 
drowsily chatting and wrangling in the 
summer sunlight, that made their wall- 
flowers breathe forth an almost intoxicating 
fragrance. There were other almshouses 
in the parish, but since the occupants of 
these had no emolument except a Christmas 
cart-load of wood, and a trifle in summer to 
buy ^^ beans and herrings;" and since, 
moreover, they had to sit in the free seats, 
whereas the six worthy widows had a pew 
to themselves in church, the relicts of the 
deceased master mariners would not stoop 
to even a nodding acquaintance with their 
sister pensioners. 

Jamaica James lived a little way out of 
the village, at the foot of a hill farther up 
the river. On the brow of the hill stood 
the castle, a cracked old keep patched with 
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rusty ivy, and plumed with coarse grass 
and stunted wall-flowers. Inside the keep, 
however, and in the mossy-turfed hollows 
round about, wild-flowers grew abundantly. 
One terraced slope was called the Vineyards, 
and the village tradition ran, that once upon 
a time, when the castle was whole, the 
terraces, every autumn, were black with 
grapes, which yielded gallons of wine. 
Jamaica James was very fond of smoking 
his pipe on the Yineyards, and I was very 
fond of sitting with him while he did so. 
We could see the ships and barques, brigs, 
brigantiaes, schooners, billy-boys, barges, 
and smacks, out in the blue water, and 
tacking up and down the river, which was 
richly wooded at a little distance from the 
sea, and James taught me to distinguish 
between the different rigs and flags. 
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"I suppose you have been all over the 
world, Mr. Fenn?" I said to him one 

uay. 

" Oh dear, no, sir. IVe been a woyage 
or two to Sunderland, an' IVe been up the 
Mediterreenean, an' twice to Quebec, an' 
once to Eio. That's all my fdrrin' sail- 
in's. Best part o' my life I've been in 
Spratlingsea. A rollin' stone gathers no 
moss, they say. I hain't done much roUin', 
but I hain't gathered much moss, nayther — 
I'm like this place where we're a-settin'. 
It used to be covered with grapes once, 
folks says, an' now blackberries won't ripen 
here. Well, I was a thrivin' man once, an' 
now I'm of no coimt to nobody. But I 
won't complain — I've a deal more than I 
desarve, I know. If God '11 keep count o' 
me when my time comes, it 'on't matter my 
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havin' been thought little on in Spratling- 
sea. Up above you aiu^t vallied for your 
money. Them as has gone before ^on't 
think the less on me because I^m a poor 
man. When they wanted money, I had it 
to give ^em, an^ that's a comfort." 

Mr. Fenn's circumstances, of course, were 
too delicate a subject for me to enter on 
with himself, but when I had made Mrs. 
Cardinal's acquaintance, I took the liberty 
of inquiring whether my old friend had not 
oaice been a very rich man. The old lady 
laughed. " We hain't got no very rich folk 
in Spratlingsea," she said, "and never had, 
so far as I can make out, or respectable 
widdies like me would ha' had more left us 
— let alone them poor critturs in White's 
Alms-'uses. But James was al'ays a nice 
steady lad ; though, mind ye, he'd run ten 
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times the risk, when there were a proper 
call for it, than them as were wilder would. 
When he married, and as long as his poor 
wife and children lived, James was a 
thrivin' man. He'd a smack of his own, 
an' what with hystorin', an' sprattin', an' 
Htono-drodgin', an' salwage, he made a good 
tiling of it. A bolder smacksman than 
Janios, I'vo often heard my poor Cardinal 
Huy, novor sailed out o' Spratlingsea. No 
wcnithor could daunt him, an', mind ye, it 
waH Hfo ttrst, on' goods afterwards with 
ilunu'H. Ilo'd risk his smack to take off 
hulf-u-donou poor follows that couldn't give 
him a ponuy, when he might ha' made a 
InuulnHl pounds if he'd passed 'em by. He 
HvihI in the best house on the Strand in 
\ honi days, on' it was pretty to see how neat 
Mog kopt the house an' the children, an' 
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how fond he were of his wife an' the little 

Tins, an' how fond they were of him. All 

the little uns that could toddle used to come 

to church with their father an' their mother, 

an' when I've seed 'em all a-settin' in their 

pew, I've thought, ^Well, if there's any 

happy folks in Spratlingsea, there they be.' 

I never had no children of my own, and 

when I've been a-lookin' at 'em when 

Cardinal was at sea, an' the wind a-blowin', 

they've made me feel uncommon lonely. 

But there, ye see, we're both stripped 

branches now, and there was more leaves to 

be took off poor James. He seemed stunned 

■» 
like when he lost his family, an' things 

ft 

went all wrong with him. An' then he 
went abroad for a woyage or two, an' then 
he come back, an' though poor James were 
never idle — quite the opposite, mind ye — ^he 
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didn't seem to have the henigy, ye see, to 
pull himself up to what he'd been afore. 
He just turned his hand to anythin' that 
come first, an' was man where he used to be 
master. An' now, poor James, he's on'y 
got a bit of a row-boat that ain't much 
better than a sieve, an' he lives in that ram- 
shackle pigsty at the bottom of Castle Hill, 
where nobody else 'ud live. Poor James, 
when I see him a-drivin' into the country 
in his little dicky-cart, with his shrimps an' 
what not, I can scarce believe that he's the 
smart young chap I remembclr, an' that I've 
nussed him many a time. He look older 
than me, he do, hangin' down his head that 
he used to carry so high, an' dressed in 
them patched old brown breeches, week- 
days an' Sundays. In his young days, if 
he'd had goold buttons, a navy officer 
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couldn't ha' looked smarter than James did 
a-Sundays." 

Although Mrs. Cardinal spoke so slight- 
ingly of Jamaica James's house and boat, I 
esteemed it a high privilege to be allowed 
to enter them. The hut was of tarred 
weather-board — as patched and as brown as 
Mr. Fenn's breeches — ^with a little shed at 
the side in which he kept his donkey-cart : 
the donkey picking up his living on the 
Castle Hill. There was only one room in 
the hut, but it was better than a palace to 
me, because everything in it smacked so of 
the sea. The stove was a rusty boat's stove. 
At one end hung a tattered hammock. Oars 
leaned against the walls in comers, with 
their ends buried in little piles of shell fish. 
Flat fish cut up for bait were stacked like 
buttered toast upon the little shelves. Nets 
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dangled from the rafters. Mr. Fenn had a 
one-armed arm-chair, but my seat was gene- 
rally a great ship's block, which he used as a 
chopping-block, or else a wicker lobster-pot. 
Here Jamaica James lived alone with his 
Bible and his pipe. Sometimes he got me 
to read the Bible to him whilst he smoked. 

" My eyes ain't what they were," he used 
to say. " The words is like jammed blocks 
to me at times — ^the tackle won't run, you 
see, sir ; but you run it out so smooth it's a 
pleasure to listen to ye." 

Of course, I was very proud to have my 
reading praised, but my great delight was 
to listen to the yams with which Mr. Fenn 
would reward me when I had finished. 
" There, sir," he said one evening, pointing 
to an old seal-skin cap which he wore when 
he went out fishing, ^^d'ye see how it's 
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bristlin' ? That's because the tide's a-ebb- 
in'. It's a sea animal, you know, sir, is the 
seal, an' so when the tide's turned, even the 
skin on it wants to go out with the water. 
It wants to get home like, do you see ? 
There's times when I fare like that. I'll be 
sittin' still, thinkin' 0' nothin' in particular, 
an' then all of a sudden there'll come a 
longin' over me to get away miles an' miles 
beyond the world — ^I couldn't say exactly 
where, but I feel as if them as belongs to 
me is a-waitin' for me there, wherever 'tis, 
an' a-drawin' of me like." 

Mr. Fenn's boat was a good deal more 
sea- worthy than a sieve, and I often got a 
little row in it ; but he only once took me 
out fishing in it. He let me pull whilst he 
hauled up the shallow round lobster-nets, 
baited in the middle with slices of dry fish. 
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We did not get many lobsters, but hauled 
ip a superfluity of little crabs. When we 
lad emptied all the nets, Jamaica James 
ook up a lobster and said, " Now look at 
his 'ere chap, sir — ^he'd ha' been worth 
lalf-a-crown to me, if he hadn't gone an' 
jot rid o' one of his claws. Ain't it queer, 
iir ? When a lobster or a crab gets scared, 
le flings away his claws. 'Cos he's in dan- 
ger, as he thinks, he makes hisself as helpless 
IS he can. Arter all, though, a good many 
m us does the same when we're in trouble. 
Aji' now, if you don't mind, sir, you can give 
tne a hand to pitch these crabs overboard. 
WTiat a sight on 'em there is, but there ain't 
dalf-a-dozen sizable ones in the lot ! What 
you want to get you can't get, an' what 
you do get ain't no use. But there I am 
i-grumblin' agin ! " 
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When Mr. Fenn went shrimping or 
cockle-catching on the sandy beach ontside 
the river's month, he often took me with 
him ; bnt he would not let me splash about 
in the water with him. " No, sir," he used 
to say, "you've got no call to get your 
trousers wet, an' though they say sea- water 
don't give no cold, I'm not so sure o' that, 
for I've the rheumatiz often arter shrimpin' ; 
an' anyhow them as has no call to do a 
thing can't expec' to be protected like them 
as has." 

So I had to stay on the dry sand, listening 
to the sighing of the sedge and the sad 
laugh of the sea-gulls, and watching the 
speckled sand-pipers running about like 
long-billed partridges, whilst the old man 
trudged backwards and forwards, pushing 
his shrimp-net before hiuL Whilst I was 
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waiting, I sometimes picked up sea-waifs 
which Jamaica James would '^ explain " to 
me when he came out of the water, hastily 
pulling down his tucked-up trousers over 
his chiUed legs. I picked up once a purple 
cluster of cuttie-fish eggs, and asked James 
what they were. " Why, where's your eyes, 
sir ?" was his answer. " Them's sea-grapes. 
God's good to all His creaturs, Chris'n or 
not Chris'n; an' He lets them grow tinder 
the sea 'cos the marmaids is fond on 'em." 

When Mr. Fenn hawked his shrimps and 
"pin-patches" in tiie neighbouring inland 
villages, he often gave me a seat in his 
donkey-cart. At the end of one of these 
rides, on the eve of the end of my holidays, 
the old man put me down at the house 
where I was staying. "Well, good-bye, 
sir," he said. " I feel as if I should miss 
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the number 0' my mess now you're a-goin'. 
You're young, and I'm old, but we've 
suited one another somehow. Mayhap, I 
shall never see ye agin, but wherever ye 
are, remember old Jeems's words — ^There's 
God above all. That's the best adwice I 
can give ye — I'm no scholard — I shall miss 
your readin' of the Bible to me — ^but if I 
was as wise as Solomon, I don't think I 
could say anythin' much better than that 
there. If ye ever come back to Spratling- 
sea, I shall be glad to see ye, sir. As long 
as I've got a roof, you're welcome to it; 
an' that the Lord will keep a roof over my 
head till I've got the grass an' the daisies 
in the churchyard, debts paid, and no parish 
to thank, is the last wish an' earnest prayer 
of your old friend, Jeemaiky Jeems." 

Although the latter part of his farewell 
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had a queerly epistolary ring, it did not 
strike me then in a ludicrous light. I was 
ready to cry when my old friend shook my 
hand. 

I went to Spratlingsea next summer, but 
it was an altered place. Mrs. Cardinal was 
dead, and Jamaica James was in the work- 
house. The winter before he had been laid 
up with rheumatism. Boat, donkey, and 
cart, all his little property, had been sold ; 
and at last, in spite of all his eflforts, the 
parish claimed him. 

I moped so without my old friend that 
the good woman with whom I lodged made 
interest with the parish doctor to drive me 
to the workhouse and let me see the old 
man. I consulted with her as to the most 
acceptable present I could take him. 
^' Baccy an' pipes," she suggested. Accord- 
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ingly, with a parcel of these which bulged 
out my jacket-pocket, I mounted the doc- 
tor's gig. 

It was very doleful to see Jamaica James, 
in workhouse clothing, sitting listlessly 
doing nothing in an inland workhouse ward. 
^' Thankee kindly, sir," he said when I gave 
him the packet. " They don't let us smoke 
just when we would, but sometimes they 
do — ^why, here's enough to last me for a 
twelvemonth, as I smoke now. I miss my 
pipe, but it's my liberty I long for most, an' 
a smell 0' the sea. There ain't even a sight 
on it to be got from anywhere hereabouts. 
Hows'ever, it's all for the best I don't 
doubt." 

The following summer I was again sent 
to Spratlingsea. I anticipated little pleasure 
from my visit, but what was my astonish- 
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nuitti irluen Jamaka James groeted me in 
this rflla^gie stxeet, almost as soon as I went 
f:fvt isw it ! He was Terr infirm, waDdng 
with two sticks; but he was dressed in a 
y^ diSeteat style from the pauper clothes 
iit the year before, and the patched brown 
breeches of the year before that. "You 
must come home along wi' me/^ he said. 
^^ Xo, not that way," he added with a laugh, 
when I turned towards the Castle BSll. 
^^ Vm a gentleman now, edr." He hobbled 
cm to one of the neatest cottages in the 
upper village, with a pretty little flower- 
garden in front, and inside a comfortable 
matron who had just got his early dinner 
rottdy for him. 

^^ There, nit ye down, sir, an' sup some o' 
my broth. Mrs. Jones makes it uncommon 
good, an' there's more where that come from, 
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ain't there, Mrs. Jones ? Sit ye down, sir, 
an' I'll tell ye all about it when you've had 
your feed." We had a comfortable little 
dinner in a comfortable little room. When 
Mrs. Jones had cleared the table, M>. Fenn 
took out his tobacco-pouch and a pipe. 
" It's one 0' youm," he said. " The rest 
on 'em got broke, but this I kep', an' keep 
I will, I hope, till I can't smoke no more. 
When you see me in that place, you an' me 
little thought what was goin' to turn up, 
but so it was to be. Well, sir, what d'ye 
think ? The Christmas arter there come a 
darkish old lady to the Dolphin here, an' 
when she'd had her dinner she had Dykes 
in, — ^he's the landlord, you know, sir, — 
^ Landlord,' says she, ^ do you remember 
the Jamaica West Indiaman being wrecked 
here years age?' 'No, ma'am,' says he. 
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'\mt I can tell you the story;' an' Dykes 
told it to the best of his knowledge. ^ Well,' 
says she, ^ I'm the baby that was saved, and 
I haven't been in England since, and now I 
am in England I've come down to see the 
place. Can you tell me what has become 
of the brave young man who saved us?' 
*Why, that must be poor old Jeemaiky 
Jeems,' says Dykes. ^ He's been in the 
workhouse this twelvemonth.' ^ In the 
workhouse ! ' cried she ; ^ why, my nurse 
always told me that papa promised to make 
a gentleman of him.' Well, sir, I wom't in 
the workhouse long arter that. Afore she 
went back to the West Hingies — Da Costa 
was her married name, but she'd lost her 
husband, an' Tolano was the name of the 
old chap, the father, you know, sir — she'd 
took this cottage, an' furnished it, an' hired 
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Mrs. Jones to look arter me, an' settled on 
me a perannivum that's more than ever I'll 
want whilst I'm livin', an' '11 bnry me re- 
spectable when I'm dead. She an' her 
people is Jews, I reckon ; but if that ain't 
Chris'n conduct, I should like to know what 
is. It ain't for long I shall want her money, 
but I don't feel it's any disgrace to take it, 
an' so I'm glad I've got it ; for I shouldn't 
ha' liked to shame my Meg an' the little 
uns by goin' to 'em straight from the work- 
house. There's God above all, an' a good 
God He is, little as we desarves it, says 
Jeemaiky Jeems." 



III. 



A SUPPER IN A CAEAVAN. 

rpHEEE are people who seem to have never 
-■" done or said a foolish thing in the whole 
course of their unnatural lives. They are 
generally very proud of their exceptional 
prudence ; but I cannot help thinking that 
their young days, at any rate, must have 
been very prosy. An invariably "sensible" 
boy or girl appears to me a dreary little 
monster. So long as there was no wicked- 
ness in them, there are youthful follies on 
which it is almost pleasant to look back — 
one's heart was so fresh when they were 
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pi»ri)etrato(l. On account of the queer, 
{^ood-natured folk to whom it introduced 
nu»j T am going to make confession of one 
of my youthful follies. 

Uehind the Mitre stables, in the old town 
in which I spent the best part of my boy- 
hood — h>w, groy flint stables that were once 
tho ruincul Abbey's granaries — and the back 
f^urcUniH of a row of sleepy old houses, still 
callod ilio Precincts, there is a patch of 
^\ix\^ii^ hmd, given up to dust-heaps, battered 
wiucc^pans, smaslied pottery, crownless hats, 
mildc^wcHl odd shoes, and a rank growth of 
doc^kn and stinging nettles. Per se, it is not 
an ailmctivo prospect, or rather retrospect ; 
hut in the days of my youth it was flooded, 
Tor a wcH^k or two before Easter, with mys- 
(i(Milly golden light. Tlie wilderness blos- 
soiiumI like a Lent lily ; for it was here that 
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the proprietor of the Yellow Waggon went 
into spring-quarters in readiness for the 
coming fair. 

His booth and properties were packed be- 
neath a tarpaulin on the roof of his caravan, 
his two horses were put up in the Mitre 
stables, and for a fortnight he lived in mys- 
terious retreat, with his great dog, his family, 
and his company. It was to prevent these 
last from becoming cheap through exposure 
to unpaid-for glances that he had selected 
this retirement behind the stables. The 
legend ran that he took them out for airings 
in the small hours, muffled up like Eastern 
women. At any rate, muffled or unmuffled, 
they were never seen abroad by day. The 
Yellow Waggon, therefore, was as good as a 
haunted house. A brooding atmosphere of 
secrecy in-isled its creamy sides, its red 
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wheels daintily picked out with black, its 
green-shuttered, white-blinded windows, and 
its green-panelled, brass-knockered front- 
door. "Peter Pogson, Stage Waggon," 
seemed a very prosaic inscription for such a 
poetical vehicle to bear. "We boys of the 
Precincts, seated on the back-garden walls, 
used to watch its advent with awe-hushed 
joy, as it came lumbering through the back 
gateway of the Mitre yard — ^its two-win- 
dowed house-front, staring full at us whilst 
it slowly moved along sideways, suggesting 
thoughts of a crab from Giant Land. There 
was a giant inside, and, perhaps, he had 
something to do with this confused asso- 
ciation of ideas. 

It is needless to say that we often 
dropped from the garden-walls during Mr. 
Pogson' s absence, and endeavoured to get 
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a glimpse at the interior of his residence ; 
but these enterprising efforts were rendered 
fruitless by the vigilance of a brindled bull- 
mastiff^ almost as big and as fierce as a 
puma, tethered by a very long chain to 
the near forewheel. His name, at full 
length, was Grimaldi; but he answered to 
the very appropriate sobriquet of Grim. 
For the most part, therefore, we had to con- 
tent ourselves with the nodding acquaint- 
ance which we bragged of possessing with 
Mr. Pogson and Mrs. and Miss P. when 
they took in turns their walks abroad. We 
were all good customers at fair time, and, 
in a condescending kind of way, they were 
very affable to us. Under these circum- 
stances, I was a proud and happy man 
when I was invited to take a pipe and 
potluck ad libitum in the Yellow Waggon. 
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The feet that my manhood was taken for 
granted in the proffer of the pipe, of course, 
had much to do with my deUght, but the 
mysterious exclusiveness of the mansion 
to which I had at last obtaiued the entree^ 
had far more. Outside the circle of his 
co-professionals, no one, as &r as I was 
aware, had ever received such an invitation 
from the proprietor of the Yellow Waggon 
before. The circumstance that he never 
found it convenient to repay the small loan 
which had secured me this striking proof 
of his favour was a mere dust-pinch in the 
other scale. In those salad days I would 
gladly have lost ten times as much, if I had 
had it to lose, to get on terms of intimacy 
with "professionals." Such familiarity 
seemed a far manlier phase of " fastness " 
than furtive smoking of penny piekwicks. 
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In the bygone time, when Mr. Pogson 
figured a« a clown, he had been known 
amongst printers of playbills and the 
general public as Pablo Fernandez ; but on 
his retirement from dramatically-performing 
public life — in consequence of a broken 
thigh, so badly set, that, in his own pro- 
fessionally facetious phrase (in allusion to 
his waddling gait) he was " goosed '^ for 
life — ^a compromise was made between his 
private and public names, and he was 
thenceforth known, both in "the profes- 
sion " and amongst the profanum vulgus^ as 
" Pab Pog." Almost the only trace of his 
old calling which he retained was a ten- 
dency to turn in his toes and puff out his 
pockets. He never stooped to anything 
so trivial as "Here we are agin," or " Fine 
day to-morrer. How was yer?" Such 
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rare facetiae as he now indulged in were 
almost wholly confined to private life. 
When he thumped the drum, and blew 
down into the Pan's pipes, in front of his 
own entertainment, he would, however, 
sometimes condescend to vary his monoto- 
nous music, and "walk up, walk up," with 
confidential assurances to the young women 
in the al fresco crowd, that "their young 
men was hall hinside, and 'ud cut their 
throats if their gals didn't cut in harter 
'em ; " or by informing some aged Benedict 
that "he'd jist seen 'is hold ooman a-kissin' 
of a smart young hofficer." Managerial 
responsibilities had not sharpened Pab 
Peg's wit. Kespectability was the role 
which he affected now. He "dressed the 
part " in a drab hat with a mourning band, 
and broad, up -turned, green -lined brims; 
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sandy whiskers, clubbed in a blunt Y. on 
his once closely-shaven cheeks and chin; 
a jet-brooched, crumpled white neckcloth, 
black coat and waistcoat, baggy cord 
breeches, with a bunch of greasy keys and 
seals dangling at the end of a broad strip 
of watered black silk ribbon, and a pair 
of big boots, very deep as to the tanned 
tops, very long as to the striped flaps, 
very crinkly as to the legs, and very broad 
as to the toes. The general effect of this 
get-up was a medley of the Ethiopian 
serenader, the undertaker's man, and the 
horse-dealer ; but Pab was of opinion that 
his responsible appearance was far more 
efficacious in drawing houses than even the 
coloured cartoon hoisted at fair-time above 
his caravan — an illustrated canvas sheet 
about the size of a brig's mainsail. When, 
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however, he had been thumping, piping, 
joking, pulling out his watch, and rattling 
his money, fruitlessly, for ten minutes at 
a stretch, if his daughter made her appear- 
ance on the little platform, in her abbre- 
viated muslins and wreath of red -calico 
roses, to give one clink of her castanets, 
one spin of her tambourine, one twirl roimd 
on her red-rosetted toe, and then to boimd 
in again as if she had invisible wings, or 
her white shoes were soled with india- 
rubber, the enamoured youth of our old 
town would clatter up the show steps like 
a storming-party. 

I must confess that it was pretty Polly 
Pogson — such was her name in the boots 
and stockings of domestic life, although in 
her fleshings she was known as " Mademoi- 
selle Zephyrine, Beneficent Queen of the 
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Fairies," — ^it was Polly, I say, that con- 
stituted in my eyes the crown of my bliss 
in getting admitted to the Yellow "Waggon 
on the easy footing of a family friend. 
Mrs. Pogson — a fat, slovenly, good-natnred 
woman, with a double -chin, and always 
one, sometimes both, stockings down at 
heel, who took the coppers, and had an 
inimitable knack of frying sausages and 
making welsh -rabbit, but who, when I 
knew her, was not otherwise remarkable 
— ^had been a columbine in her youth, 
and proudly fostered the hope that the 
Zephyrine, ere long, would almost equal 
her mother's performances in "legitimate 
business " in that line — ^performances which 
Mrs. P. believed to rank amongst the 
most fondly cherished traditions of the 
stage. 
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But at the time of which I write, Made- 
moiselle Zephyrine was the only female 
member of her father's company. It had 
two male members: one, ^^The Original 
Giant Bluebeard Blunderbore ; " and the 
other, ^'The "World - Famous Gentlemanly 
Dwarf, Signer Jacopo, who was cradled in 
a Silver-Gilt Pint Pot, and now appearing 
in his celebrated tragic-comic part of Jack 
the Giant Killer, as performed before all 
the Crowned Heads of Europe, the Pre- 
sident of America, the Great Mogul, and 
the Sultan of Timbuctoo." The Giant, the 
Dwarf, and the Fairy Queen were depicted 
on the mainsail, in one of the most impres- 
sive tableaux of the piece in which they 
performed — the Giant a good deal larger 
than life, the Dwarf a good deal smaller 
than life, but the Fairy Queen, as all her 
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admirers declared, with unanimous indigna- 
tion, not half so beautiful as life. Long 
before the days of the burlesque-writers, 
playwrights took liberties with mythology. 
Didn't the Attic tragedians do so? At 
any rate Pab Pog's poet had done so in 
the one act (and one scene) drama, which, 
it was almost otiose for the manager to 
intimate, had been "hegspressly written 
for his hew-neek gal-laxy of hunrivilled 
talent." 

^' The Giant, the Dwarf, and the Genius : 
Bluebeard Blunderbore, Braye Jack the 
Gentleman, and the Beautiful and Benefi- 
cent Queen of the Fairies," was the long 
title of the brief tragi-comedy. A flat rock 
in the middle of the stage, and a flatter 
wood at the back, constituted the scenery. 
Grunts like the gasps of an asthmatic 
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elephant, and steps like the thnds of a 
pile-driver, are heard behind the wood. 
Blneb^urd Blimdero 
npon his clnb. A beard of bine tow 
reaches to his waist in firont, bine locks 
hang down to his waist behind, bine 
monstaches cnrl like bnffido-homs beneath 
his drooping nose. His garbardine is snl- 
phnr-hned, and girt with a broad bine belt 
that holds a gorenstained scimitar. His 
tnrban is crimson, and stndded with a 
crescent of glittering Bristol stones. His 
slippers are crimson likewise, tnmed np 
at the toes like skates, and wooden-soled 
like clogs. " I have lost my voice," he 
pipes (a feet ingenionsly worked in by the 
poet). "For ten long nights I have not 
tasted hnman blood. I am a-weary. Let 
me repose." He lies down in front of the 
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rock, licks his blood-streaked weapon with 
the frantic tongue of famine, and then falls 
sound asleep. Jack the Giant-killer rises 
from behind the rock, in a flaxen wig, a 
court -suit of black -cotton velvet, dress 
sword, silk stockings, buckled shoes, a 
cocked hat under his arm, and green glasses 
on his cocked - nose. " Mine eyes are 
dim," he murmurs mournfully. " Alas, 
my vision is impaired" (another fact in- 
geniously worked in by the poet). " Tears 
for the sufferings of my race have done 
the deed. 'Tis well. I see not now how 
grievously they suffer. Yea, heaven is 
ke-yind, when most it doth seem harsh. 
The monster haunts this spot. Could I 
but find him ! " He draws his rapier, and 
prods vigorously at vacancy. At last he 
stumbles over the giant's feet, and shouts 
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exultmgly, " Ha ! have I found him ? Have 
at thee, fiend ! " The giant rises drow- 
sily, muttering, "I smeil the biood of 
an Englishman." When fully awake, he 
swings his club with one hand, and mows 
away with the scimitar in the other; always 
careftdly ayoiding Jack, who keeps on 
pricking away at the giant's legs in the 
most valorous style. But presently Jack 
lowers his point, and sighs sadly, "Once 
more the dimness ! The hour has not yet 
struck. But boast not, Blunderbore — ^the 
clock is warning now. Au revoir — ^brute ! " 
Jack runs round and round the rock, with 
the giant after him. Jack's foot trips and 
the club is just descending on his head, 
when the wood suddenly opens, and the 
Queen of the Fairies, in white and blue, 
rose-red and flesh pink, bounds upon the 
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stage, wayes her flower-wreathed, stream- 
ered wand, spins round upon her right 
toe, curtsies her acknowledgments of the 
applause which greets her pirouette^ and 
then inquires, in a tone of arch solemnity, 
''Bluebeard, where is %— WIFE?" The 
giant is conscience - stricken, he lets fall 
his weapon, and Jack, briskly getting up, 
slays him with the utmost facility. Jack 
and the Fairy Queen then dance round the 
prostrate corpse together, plucking its beard 
as they go by. The Fairy Queen executes 
a protracted pas seul, and when she has 
complied with the usual encore — ^waited 
for, if it does not come at once — the cur- 
tain falls upon her Elfin Majesty standing 
upon one leg on Bluebeard Blunderbore's 
shoulder, whilst Jack strikes an attitude at 
his feet, ejaculating, as he takes off his 
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green spectacles, " Their occupation 's gone. 
I thank thee, heaven ! " 

Such is my cold middle-aged remem- 
brance of the thrilling drama at which, 
calidd juventd^ I used to assist as long as 
my coppers lasted. At the close of each 
performance, Pab Pog looked in to an- 
nounce, "Now, ladies and gen'lmen, and 
nobility o' the wicinity, them as stays pays 
agin. "We takes yer money, and you takes 
yer choice." My choice was always to 
stay whilst my money held out — ^not nearly 
so much on account of Blunderbore and 
the Giant-killer, as to feast my eyes upon 
the bounding Zephyrine, and applaud her 
to the echo. The piece seemed yery flat 
until the flat wood split in two — an eflfect 
in which there was occasionally a hitch; 
since the Fairy Queen had to be her own 
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scene- shifter, and in spite, or rather because 
of, her magic wand, sometimes made a mull 
of the business. 

Such being my loyalty to the Pogson 
family, I thought myself cruelly ill-used 
when I first presented myself at the door 
of the Yellow "Waggon. I had spruced 
myself up for the momentous occasion, 
carefully brushed off the dust which I 
had contracted in scrambling over the 
garden wall, and marched boldly up the 
doorsteps. Grim, impressed by my un- 
wonted confidence, had contented himself 
with a series of still-suspicious growls. 
Everything as yet had gone well. Mrs. 
Pogson put her papered head out, when 
I knocked. "Well, sir, the master ain't 
at home," was her reply, when I had 
explained my business; and then, holding 
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the door barely a-jar, she engaged in a 
sotto voce conference with her daughter. 
''He says your father have a-ast him, 
Poll," I heard her whisper, "Drat the 
boy! He can't come in now — we're all 
in a mess, and Bluebeard is a-shavin'." 

"Oh, is it on'y one o' them boys?" 
was Zephyrine's indifferent response, and 
then she made some further satirical 
remark, as I could judge from the 
giggle in which mother and daughter 
joined. 

Before she had composed her counten- 
ance, Mrs. Pogson again put out her head. 
"P'r'aps you'd better call when Mr. P.'s 
in, young gentleman," she said. (Zephy- 
rine's satire had indisposed her to honour 
me again with a grown-up " sir.") " He'ye 
jest gone up the Mitre yard. If you want 
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him, you're pretty sure to find him in 
the tap." 

But I was in too Naaman-like a mood 
to go in search of the showman ; I turned 
and went away in a rage, ahnost tumbling 
off the steep little ladder; and, as soon 
as I reached the ground, Grimaldi made 
a rush at me, as having been detected 
in the imposture which he had aU along 
suspected. 

The next time I saw Pab Pog, I informed 
him somewhat sulkily of my fruitless visit 
to his residence. He had plainly forgotten 
all about his invitation, and did not seem 
very eager to renew it. His little account 
with me being still unsettled, however, he 
compromised matters by remarking, '^ Well, 
you see, sir, it would be hill-conwenient 
to us purfeshnuls if strangers was to come 
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droppia* in p^mi^iis Hke. Bat if yonH 
take a auck intk us to-mozrer nig^ at 
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we anau oe proiul o^ ttie 
lihononr <y ya* e^HnpoiLT. Toil d better 
wait tni jojL see me a-comizL baek wf 
tike 9i^p^-))eer^ foat ihe dawg-^s safe to 
bite at m^xL I €an*t make out 'ow 'twas 
he come to let yer go by as you did. But 
yotrre sore yoor mar won't objee', ar? 
I^m a respectable man, and don't want to 
make no words in the wieinity.^ 

It was galling that the man who had 
so receirtly invited me to take a pipe and 
pot^hick, shoidd talk as if he thought me 
under absolute petticoat gOTemment. But 
there is a bitter to CTery sweet; and it 
was yery sweet to think that I might sit 
by 2^phyrine'8 side at supper, and actually 
see that ethereal creature eat and drink. 
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What did she feed on ? Honey-dew ? The 
giant and the dwarf, too —what were their 
unearthly viands ? 

Next evening, the instant Pab Pog issued 
from the Mitre yard, I was at his side. He 
carried a foaming pot of porter in each 
hand, and a can of the same beverage 
slnng upon his arm Uke a lady's reticule. 
To my offer to ease him of a portion of his 
load, he replied, in a tone of lofty offence, 
"Sir, I may 'ave my hessentristies, but 
I knows purliteness. Hif I've a mind to 
fetch my own beer, what's that to you 
or hanybody helse? In our spear o' life, 
we don't ax a cove to come and see us 
to make a pots on 'im. I thought a young 
gen'lemen ood 'a lamt more manners." 
When we reached the waggon, Grimaldi 
could not help giving one short growl, 
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which plainly said, "Well, I hope it is 
all right now, but I can't be sure;" and 
then the door opened, and I entered my 
Cave of Mystery and Bower of Bliss, dimly 
illuminated by the fire-light and one tallow 
candle in a candlestick that looked, from 
its size, as if it must belong to Signer 
Jacopo, although there were no signs of 
"sUver-gilt" splendour in its unbumished 
brass. The celestial Zephyrine, attired in 
a high-necked brown merino frock, was 
laying black-handled knives and forks on 
a table-cloth curiously mottled with grease 
and egg and coffee-stains, and stamped with 
stale arcs and circles that told of over- 
flowing pots of beer. This was somewhat 
disappointing, but the reception she granted 
me was worse. She gave me a bland, 
motherly smile, and bade me find a seat. 
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just as if I had been a bashful little boy, 
instead of a yonng gentleman bent on seeing 
life, and invited to blow a cloud with her 
professional papa. Mrs. Pogson — ^her face 
still unwashed, but her hair for once out 
of paper, and arranged in ringlets that 
looked like whelks just twisted from the 
shell — ^was busy at the stove, and nodded 
her welcome over her fat shoulder. A little 
frying-pan fuU of frizzling sausages stood 
upon the stove, almost pushing off a black 
saucepan and a pile of willow-pattern plates 
that were warming there. In front hung 
a Dutch oven, whence issued a savoury 
scent of toasting cheese. 

Whilst the final preparations for supper 
were being made, Pab Pog, that he might 
be wanting in no duty of politeness, ex- 
plained to me his domesticities. ^'That's 
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where me and the missis sleeps," he said, 
pointing to a box-bed at one end of the 
waggon ; •• and that's PoU^s crib," pointing 
to an alcove at the other, curtained with 
pink glazed calico; "an' that's where we 
keeps our stars," jerking his thumb towards 
a green-baize curtain which hung along 
one side, and which kept on bulging out 
and then suddenly collapsing in a yery 
perplexing fashion. 

"The gentlemen is dressing, and will 
eftsoons appear," Zephyrine majesticaUy in- 
terpreted. 

A comer of the curtain was lifted up, 
and Signer Jacopo made his appearance. 
The little man rubbed his big hands and 
bowed politely to the ladies, nodded fami- 
liarly to his manager, and overwhelmed 
me with the condescension of his greeting. 
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'' You do me pwoud, sah. I have obsairved 
with gweat satisfaction you-ah youthful 
pwedilixion faw the dwayma." The Signor 
evidently prided himself on his sweUish 
lisp and manners, and was regarded by all 
his caravan-mates as an infallible authority 
on all points of etiquette. He was a very 
stylish little gentleman. He had brushed 
his black locks up into a cock's-comb curl 
on the top of his big head. He wore a 
silk-faced pilot-jacket, a double-breasted 
white waistcoat, a frill to his shirt, and 
a gilt chain crossed upon it. He sported 
a massive gold signet-ring also. His green 
spectacles were discarded, but he was for 
ever raising and dropping a gilt eye-glass in 
the most lackadaisical fashion, perking his 
head on one side at the same time like a 
bird's. 
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The giant's entrance did not create a tithe 
of the sensation which the dwarf's had 
caused. In a brown coat and waistcoat, 
corduroy breeches, and grey stockings, all 
too small for him, he looked far more like 
an overgrown Smike than a ferocious Blim- 
derbore. His long nose drooped and his 
shaky knees stood out like a cab-horse's on 
the stand. His narrow shoulders stooped. 
Jack the Giant-killer had a bushy pair of 
whiskers, but Bluebeard had shaved himself 
as clean as a scraped pig. The dwarf had a 
bass voice, but the giant piped in the 
weakest treble. His little head, without 
the wig, did not look much bigger or hairier 
than a Dutch cheese. He had a weak 
mouth, and mild eyes that pleaded for pity 
and protection in a put-upon, childish way 
that seemed absurdly droll in such a moun- 
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tain of a man. I soon found that the giant 
was the smallest personage in the establish- 
ment. "Why, Long Sam, what a time you've 
been ! ' ' said Pab Pog. ' ' Keepin' the comp'ny 
waitin'. That ain't hettikit, is it, Seenur ? " 

I could scarcely credit my ears. " Long 
Sam " the name of the dread Blunderbore 
in private life ! 

" Please, I was a-washin' my hands," an- 
swered the giant submissively, and slowly 
subsided into his seat, as if he was letting 
himself down through a hole in the floor, 
but really folding up his long legs like a 
foot-rule. 

" Don't scold him, Pog," said the dwarf 
compassionately. "The ladies and you-ah 
young fwiend must weceive my apologies. 
Mr. Sam ke-yindly blacked my boots faw 
me. He is a good fellah." 
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The giant looked up gratefully, and the 
dwarf nodded back as who should say, 
" Conduct yourself as you have hitherto 
done, and you may rely upon my continued 
protection.'' 

I should have liked the Signer, had it 
not been for two things — ^the obtrusively 
paternal manner in which, as he imagined, 
he adapted himself to my capacity by turn- 
ing the conversation, apropos of nothing, on 
lollipops and marbles; and the marked 
attentions which, in a Grand Sultan kind of 
way, he paid to Zephyrine. It was pleasant 
to see that she was amused by these atten- 
tions, but then it was not so pleasant to see 
that she was also proud of them. She sat 
next the Signor ; and when I saw her give 
him a playful tap when he had insisted on 
helping her to mustard (it circulated in a 
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burly little Dutch burgomaster, with a 
brown clay body and a pewter hat), I half 
repented that I had spent such fruitless 
pains on my " Ode to Zephyrina's Hand " 
— ^my rhymes for which had run out when I 
had got no farther than — 

." Tinkling on the tambourine, 
Taper-fingered Zephyrine, 
By enamoured eyes is seen. 

" White as milk in any dairy, 
Mightier far than bear-paw hairy, 
Though as small as hand of fairy." 

The Signer was the recognised wit as 
well as arbiter elegantiarum of the company. 
If he asked for salt, Zephyrine giggled, and 
Mrs. Pogson called out, " Oh, you droll 
crittur," with tears in her eyes. Pab Pog, 
who had once been a wit himself, — and had 
got his living by it, too — could not always 
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see the point of Signor Jacopo's jests, but 
he was as much impressed as his wife 
and daughter by Signor Jacopo's gentiiity. 
The little man, shovelling mashed potatoes 
into his mouth with his knife, as if he was 
loading a cart, enlivened our symposium 
with a record of his romantic adventures in 
foreign courts. He had dined with em- 
presses, danced with queens, duchesses had 
fallen desperately in love with him. It was 
queer at first to note the implicit faith 
which his comrades put ia these wild, 
legends, and queerer still to see how com- 
pletely, through diat of frequent repetition, 
the Signor had convinced himself of the his- 
torical nature of his mythology. But the 
atmosphere of credulity soon told upon me. 
I felt proud of getting into such dis- 
tinguished company. Professional people 
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had, no doubt, a remarkable gift of adapting 
themselves to circumstances. They were 
true gentlemen, who didn't give themselves 
stuck-up airs, and sneer at sausage because 
they once feasted to satiety on venison. 
Who was I, to doubt that the Signer had 
eaten off gold plate and quaffed Tokay, 
because he and even the adorable Zephyrine 
put their knives in their mouths? — ^Pab 
Pog half swallowed his^ as if, in spite of his 
respectability, he was practising a conjuror's 
trick ; the giant hungrily picked his teeth 
with his fork, and Mrs. Pogson harpooned 
sausages out of the frying-pan with hers, 
and held them up at its point to public out- 
cry, with the playful advice, ^^Now, don't 
shout all at once, and don't say no if you'd 
rayther not ? " 

"A remarkable little man, ain't he?" said 
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Pab Pogj in a confidential aside, confiden- 
tially adding, " I hassure you there ain't 
many — ^to say nnfl&nk of a young gen'leman 
o' your age — as I'd grant the priwilege to 
meet him in the spear o' private life. You 
mustn't mind his chaffin' yer a bit. You see 
he thinks it was a bit o' liberty o' my part 
to ax yer to meet him. Chaff ! Law bless 
yer, there's lots as 'ud think it a hhonour 
far above their desarts to get a word — let 
alone a joke — from Seenur Jacopo in a con- 
wivial sarkle like this 'ere. He's known 
far and wide in the purfeshn as Gen'leman 
Jack. They do say he might set in the 
House o' Lords if he chose to claim his 
rights. But he's hessentric, he's hessentric, 
is the Seenur. Anyhow, it won't do for me 
to rub 'im the wrong way — for he draws 
uncommon, and could make 'is hown terms 
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helsewheres. There's lots 'nd be glad to 
snap 'im hup if hi was fool enough to let 
'im slip through my fingers. You see he's 
so hairistocratic. When he takes a swig out 
0' the pewter, he vipes his mouth on the 
table-cloth, afore he drinks, an' then agin 
afore he sarkilates the fluid." 

I was not disposed to dispute the Signor's 
aristocratic claim, but my loyalty to Zephy- 
rine compelled me to question his exclusive 
attractiveness. I ventured to suggest that 
Mr. Pogson's lovely daughter had more to 
do with the popularity of his entertainment 
than even his gentlemanly dwarf. "Oh, 
yes," was the sire's cold acknowledgment of 
my compliment ; " Poll's well enough for a 
gal, but gals is cheap." 

This was unendurable, and so, to aggra- 
vate him in retxim, I, as an experienced 
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member of the play-going public, assured 
Mr. Pogson that in popular estimation the 
giant was a far more impressive character 
than the dwarf. 

"Giants," he snorted contemptuously. 
" Well, if you could get a giant as was a 
giant, warranted sound in wind and limb, 
an' with some sort o' 'eadpiece on 'is ugly 
shoulders, he might be a bit of a ketch. 
But mostly they runs to legs, and precious 
bad legs, too. They hain't a mite o' studi/ 
in 'em. It ain't much Long Sam's got to 
say, but it took him a heverlastin' long 
while to learn. They've no inwentive 
genius nayther. Now the Seenur there can 
gag away as if he'd been in my line. Be- 
sides, you see, you can make up a giant if 
yer ain't got one, but yer can't cut dovra a 
dwarf. Kids is no go. They're sharp 
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enough for most dodges, but, you see, yer 
can't give 'em the hold look about the 
heyes." 

Pab Pog, having thus spoken, suddenly 
remembered, I suppose, that he was not 
conversing with a co-professional, and 
abruptly edged away his chair to join in a 
discussion in which the Signor and Mrs. 
and Miss P. were engaged, as to the date of 
the Pig-faced Lady's first appearance. 

" Excuse me, my deah Ma'm'selle," re- 
marked the gallant dwarf to Zephyrine. 
^^You ah fah too young an' chawmin' to 
know anything about the mattah. Faw my 
own paht," he went on, " it is a mystewy to 
me how such monstwosities can consent to 
exhibit themselves. It shows sad de- 
pwavity of taste, both on theyah paht and 
that of the Bwitish public." 
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I was left to amuse myself with. Long 
Sam, who was busy over a plateful of 
Welsh-rabbitj which Mrs. Pogson had found 
time to push him in an interval between 
cooking and conversation. The giant was 
silently enjoying it. " You see, I know the 
quanticums," our plump hostess was fond of 
vaunting when complimented on her culi- 
nary skill, 

" A pleasant evening, sir," I diflSdently 
observed to my big neighbour. 

"Please, Pm a-eatin'," he softly an- 
swered, with a sidelong glance of mild 
reproach. Of course, after that I could 
only hold my tongue. But presently the 
giant, who had been for some time chisel- 
ling his plate with his knife-point, looked 
up. " I've a-done now — ^what is it ? " 

The abrupt inquiry was mildly put, but 
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still it was startling. I could only repeat, 
still more diffidently, my previous brilliant 
observation. 

"A pleasant evening?" whispered the 
giant after me. *^ I'm sure I'm *glad you 
likes it. But you're young. Not but what 
the cheese was good ; and the sassengers. 
Taties, p'r'aps, was so-so — ^they'd got burnt 
in the bilin'. Mrs. P.'s a good cook, but 
the stove ain't ekal to her abilities. They 
might ha' skinked my beer, but I'm used to 
that. I likes my beer, though, with a 'ead 
on it. Young gen'leman, don't you never 
git spooney on a gal. I was thought a deal 
more on till I got sweet on Polly. Folks 
'as their feelins, though they is seven foot 
four. You looks as if you'd run up. Don't 
you never run to my size, and don't you go 
for to be sich a hass as to git spooney on a 
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gal. I never said nuffink, but she see it, 
and Mrs. P. see it, and Pab Pog see it, and 
the Sig-nore see it, and so they chaffed me. 
The Sig-nore's sweet on Poll himself — ^not 
as he's got a bit better chance — ^but he's 
different. He's a-dined wi' hempresses — 
leastways, so he says. He ain't a bad chap, 
though, if he wasn't alius a-braggin' so 
about 'is great folk ; but then, you see, he's 
naterally of a swell sort. Anyhow, he alius 
takes my part. Not as I've much to com- 
plain on in the way o' grub, an' that. Pog 
don't grudge a cove 'is keep, and Poll and 
Mrs. P. was worry kind when I was laid up 
wi' the rheumatiz, and thought I should ha' 
'ad to go into the workus. I couldn't hact 
no more nor Pog could jump through a flap 
wi' his game leg. But then, you see, they 
don't regard one's feelins. Now that the 
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Sig-nore alius do. Sez he to me one day, 
^ Sam,' sez he, in his perlite way, ^ don't 
let's 'ave no words. You're spooney on 
Miss P. Don't you go on a-bein' spooney. 
She's the hempress 0' my 'eart — ^me that 'as 
kissed live hempresses — but not wi' my 
consent shall she part old friends. You an' 
I, Sam,' sez he, ^'as got on like a 'ouse 
afire, an' it shan't be my fault if our friend- 
ship's squenched. You've got no fault, 
Sam ' — so he was pleased to say — ^ 'cept 
that you're too good-natured, an' snore a 
bit too loud till I wakes yer hup wi' the 
walkin' -stick.' (My bunk's a-top 0' his, 
you see, an' he takes the stick to bed wi' 
him, an' stirs me hup through the battens, 
when I begins to beller.) ' So, lookee here, 
Sam. I don't want to hurt yer in mind, 
body, nor hestate. But I might be forced 
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to, if you was to think hany more about my 
Polly.' She ain't 'w Polly, and never will 
be nayther ; but we've got on werry smooth 
since that. Still it ain't pleasant to be 
bordered about by the Sig-nore, though he 
do respec' one's feelias — 'cept when him and 
the gal is a-piachin' an' a-pokin' of me ia the 
show. Don't you never run to my size." 

I had then another rival; but he, like 
myself, was slighted, and so my heart 
softened towards him. I felt very slighted 
just at that moment. The Signor was 
smoking a cigar, Pab Pog was puflSng 
away at a highly respectable churchwarden 
clay; but, though I had been expressly 
iavited to take a pipe, no pipe had been 

offered me. " Don't you smoke, Mr. 

Mr. Blunderbore ? " I sympathetically 

inquired. 
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"Oh, I shall 'ave my rig'lation pipe 

bimeby — p'r'aps two, as it's a noliday. It's 

on'y fine genlemen as 'asn't hovergrowed 

theirselves as is priwileged. to smoke 

Hawamiahs. An' my name ain't Blunder- 
hore^ nor more nor he's a Sig-wor^." 

The giant thought that he had made a 
joke, and, as I saw I was expected to laugh, 
I laughed accordingly. 

Long Sam went on in temporarily raised 

spirits : — '^ Ikey Jacob's 'a^ right name, an' 

Sam'l Cole is mine. P'r'aps my folks was 

as good as' 'is, though I'm not for hever- 

lastin' bio win' about 'em. I wouldn't a- 
said a word agin my hold dad, if 'e'd on'y 

a-wrung my neck as soon as I was bom. 
I used to like it at fust, bein' a-showed 
about, but I'm sick an' tired on it now. 
You see, I've no wariety. I'm a-made 
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little on in the show, an' I'm a-made little 
on in 'ere. Afore I come to Pog, I'd a 
cage to myself like the wild beastes. But 
now the Sig-nore's heverybody. If it 
wasn't for the gal, I'd cut. Don't you 
never git sweet upon a gal, an' don't you 
run to my size. It'll cost such a sight for 
your cawfin if ye're a swell, an' if ye've 
got to am yer livin', yer can on'y do it 
in this 'ere heathenish sort o' way. If I 
was to try to do a hhonest stroke o' work, 
I should 'ave all the boys a-mobbing of 
me ; an' I hain't been hinside a church, not 
since I was so 'igh. I wish I was dead, I 
do. Eatin' an' drinkin' 's my on'y com- 
fort. I likes a pipe, too, but Pog 'lowances 
me, 'cos he says smokin' aia't good for my 
constitooshim." 

Just then, however, Pog pushed the 
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tobacco-jar over to his retainer, and iavited 
him to charge. Long Sam clutched it like 
a child ponnciag on a sugarstick, and draw- 
ing an old meerschaum out of his breast- 
pocket, rammed and crammed it with shag 
to the utmost limit of its capacity. When 
he had lighted the black wig that curled 
high above the turban of his mahogany- 
cheeked Turk's head, and Zephyrine, more- 
over, had handed him a tumblerful of rum- 
and- water, the giant forgave the hard fate 
that had made him seven foot four, and 
puffed and sipped iu silent complacency. 
By way of jocose compliment, I was 
then at last invited to take a pipe, but 
cruel Zephyrine indignantly negatived the 
proposal, with imcomplimentary maternal 
anxiety for my welfare. 

" For shame, par," she exclaimed. "What 
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would his mar say ? You wouldn't like to 
make the boy sick ! " 

There was some almost equally unplea- 
sant controversy, too, as to whether I was 
to be allowed to touch the spirits and water. 
The Signer suggested that Mrs. Pogson 
might possibly have some " waspbewy 
vinegah aw ginjah wine.'' He had not 
an intimate acquaintance with the " highly 
wespectable middle classes," but those, he 
believed, were the "festive bevewages of 
the children of the uppah sarcles." 

Pab Pog, however, cut this controversy 
short by shouting, "Hang it all, I 'on't 
have a friend stinted at my table. A 
thimbleful o' grog can't hurt nobody." 

''That it don't," chimed in Mrs. P., 
availing herself of the opportunity to tilt 
the bottle once more into her own tumbler. 
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'^Hettiket be bio wed," went on Pab Pog. 
"Ain't we a-jollifyin' ? Dror hup, gentle- 
men hall, an' let's be conwivial. Seennr, you 
propose a sentiment, an' then Long Sam '11 
sing us a song. He hain't sich a bad woice, 
hif e'd hon'y got a bit more on it." 

The Signer mounted on his chair. He 
smirked and hemmed, and ran his fingers 
through his Brutus curl. Then he pulled 
down his wristbands, and leaning on the 
table with the bridges he had made of the 
thumb and forefinger of each hand, he once 
more cleared his voice, and thus delivered 
himself, " Ladies and gentlemen — my es- 
teemed Mrs. Pogson, lovely Miss Pogson, 
my young fwiend, if he will pahmit me so 
to call him, whose name at pwesent I do 
not pweceesely wecollect, fwiend Pog, whom 
I have known for many welling yeahs, and 
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yon, my honest Sam, who shaah my pwo- 
fessional labaws and my pwivate bedwoom 
— ^it is needless, I am shaw, faw me to say 
how pwoud I am to be made the spokesman 
of this united company. I may have moved 
in fah diffewent scenes, but I have a haht 
that thwobs at the sight of lovely woman, 
innocent youth, and manly couwage, where- 
vah I may meet them. Nachaw may have 
given me pahsonal advantages which she 
has cwuelly denied to some. Fawtune 
may have bestowed on me social advantages 
which othahs have not been pwivileged to 
enjy, but my haht is in its wight place, 
and I hahtily thank you, my fwiends, faw 
aU you-ah past ke-yindness and you-ah 
pwesent ke-yind weception. I caU upon 
you now to chawge you-ah glasses — at 
pwesent we have no wine, but wum will 
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do as well — and dwink with me this senti- 
ment, ^May the pwesent be the most 
misewable moment of ou-ah lives ! ' " 

"Didn't I tell yer the Seenur 'ad the 
gift of the gab nnconmion ?" whispered Pab 
Pog, as he made the glasses dance on the 
thumped table. "Hain't he a style, too? 
There ain't many o' them Parliament chaps 
could 'old a candle to him, I reckon." 

When Long Sam had sung his song like 
a mammoth piping bullfinch, and Zephyrine 
had danced the sailors' hornpipe, as well as 
the brown merino and cramped space would 
permit, Mr. Pogson, who was growing sen- 
timental, exclaimed, "Now this is what 
I call a hintellectual way o' spendin' a 
hevenin'. I'm a respectable man, an' likes 
to enjy myself in a respectable manner. 
I've took a fancy to this 'ere wicinity. 
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'Cept at fair times, it's so precious sleepy. 
The hold churches and things is soothin' to 
a man as knocks about the world as I docs. 
I likes to lay up 'ere afore Heaster. When 
I takes my walks abroad I sees the flowers 
hall a-blowin', hall a-growin', in the gard- 
ings, an' I 'ears the birds a-singin', an' 
I thinks o' vhen I was a by. My mother, 
poor old gal, used to like to 'ear the birds 
a-singin'. Her an' me used to tramp out 
to Hilford of a Sunday a-purpose. It's 
nice, too, not to 'ave to do nufl5nk, jist as 
hif yer was a se-vell, when yer thinks on 
it at bed-time. An' yet I can't 'elp lookin' 
for'ard to the fair. 'Ereabouts the beaks 
an' parsons is reasonable gen'lemen, an' 
doesn't 'ound a hhonest man about as hif 
'e was a wagabone. They does in some 
places. It's fair flyin' in the face o' Pro- 
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vidence, sez I. What was janiuses like 
the Seenur made for if they wasn't to be 
showed? But come, young gen'leman, it's 
time you was a -bed. Say good -night 
to the comp'ny, an' I'll see yer past the 
dawg." 

Whilst I was lingering at the door, shak- 
ing hands with the lovely Zephyrine, and 
thanking her for about the twentieth time 
for the delightful evening I had spent in 
the Yellow Waggon, Long Sam stooped 
over me like a giraffe, to whisper in my 
ear once more, '^ You're young. Don't you 
never run to my size, and don't you go 
for to be sich a hass as to git spooney on 
a gal." 
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lY. 
MY LONELY LANDLADY. 

TN a dull side-street, runniiig into a 
"*- dusty omnibus route fringed with 
stunted trees — ^as much like country trees 
as London mannikins are like fresh-coloured 
farmers — in one of the southern suburbs 
of our great, sprawling, dusky city, a 
row of houses which, I think, was called 
Talavera Terrace, used to stand. It has 
vanished now. It consisted of five houses 
only, and one of the many railways that 
have gone tramping about in metropolitan 
Surrey and Kent like heavy-booted dragoons 
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in a china shop, has crushed Talavera 
Terrace out of existence. It was a very 
shabby terrace. Spear-heads had been 
knocked off the almost paintless palisades 
of its little front gardens — some of the 
rails had been wrenched out of their 
sockets, and carried off bodily. The dried- 
up, dwarfish laurustinus and lignum-vitse 
bushes that stuck up in the middle of 
the tiny, wom-out-mat-like grass plats in 
the little front gardens looked like chimney- 
sweeps' brushes protruded from subter- 
ranean flues. All the yellow had long 
ago been washed out of the little gravel- 
paths. A ragged reach or two of shrivelled, 
yellow box showed that the little grass 
plats had once been bordered with little 
flower-beds, but when I knew them they 
were almost as hard as a baked turnpike 
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road, and grew nothing but a scanty crop 
of very poor groundsel and a few clumps 
of paUid flags that looked as succulent as 
strips of tin, and whose last purple iris 
had burst its curl-paper sheath in a for- 
gotten spring. 

The long, narrow back gardens were as 
dreary. Dirty, draggle-tailed fowls dolo- 
rously clucked, and crowed, and scratched 
in one or two of them, making great 
hollows in the ground, and crouching in 
them as if they were so miserable that 
they would be thankful if any one would 
shovel the thro wn-up earth over them and 
bury them alive. The back-parlour window 
of each house looked out on a parched or 
sloppy quadrangular desert, with a rotten, 
staggering linen-post at each comer, linked 
together with black, knotted clothes-lines, — 
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and, beyond that, on a jungle of rank 
weeds, coarse grass, and dankly mouldering 
paling and trellis-work, haunted by slugs, 
snails, frogs, and toads. Now and then 
a vicious-eyed rat slunk through the un- 
wholesome jumble. 

A slimy-looking canal stagnated outside 
the bottom fence of the gardens. Young 
roughs, in the bathing season, could be 
seen through the gaps in the timible-down 
timbers, running naked as savages along 
the dingy towing-path. When not seen, 
they could be heard war-whooping like 
wild Indians. At all seasons they pitched 
stones, oystershells, and brickbats into the 
gardens, mounted on the bottom fence and 
refused to be dislodged, sometimes made 
raids into the gardens, and carried off the 
fowls, and the linen from the lines. 
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^^ God Almighty first planted a garden,", 
says Baxjon; "and indeed it is the purest 
of human pleasures." But anything less 
suggestive of the cool, fragrant privacy of 
such a garden as Bacon had in his eye 
than the Talavera Terrace back wildernesses 
it would be difficult to imagine. A few 
distorted, old apple and pear trees managed 
to put out a meagre spray or two of pink 
and white and snowy blossom, but a few 
green, sour, small marbles were the only 
finiit they bore. One or two laburnum- 
trees dangled thin clusters of bloom that 
seemed wilted when it first opened. Tall 
monkshood that never flowered, and purple- 
blossomed thistles even taller, shot up 
through the rough undergrowth. A few 
sunflowers blazed broadly over it, and a 
few hardy roses were half-smothered in 
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it — their pale or flushed petals peering 
through the flood of weeds like faces of 
the drowning. 

The houses were quite in keeping with 
their gardens. No wonder ^^To let" bills 
remained in their windows until the an- 
nouncement became almost illegible from 
dust and cobwebs. Only persons who were 
as seedy as itself took houses in Talavera 
Terrace. Happy, hopeful yoimg couples, 
in search of their flrst home, were some- 
times .tricked into visiting it by its owner's 
advertisements of "commodious old-fashioned 
houses at a low rent, with front lawns, and 
large gardens at the back, well stocked 
with old fruit-trees;" but as soon as the 
young house-hunters set eyes on the com- 
modious residences, they fled. They paid 
no heed to the notification, ^^ Key at No. 1." 
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Their only wish was to get away as quickly 
as possible from a place so depressing that 
it took the zest out of their house-hunting 
for the rest of the day. 

The grime had never been rubbed off the 
bricks of the Terrace houses, or their 
mortar-lines fresh pointed. The paint must 
have been last renewed upon their wood- 
work at about the time when the last 
flag blossomed in their front gardens. Even 
in the tenanted houses panes remained 
cracked for a long time in the blistered 
window-frames, and shattered panes were 
patched up with whity-brown paper, and 
varicose veins and podgy bosses of putty ; 
and a dangling fragment of frayed cord 
here and there showed that a sash-weight 
had fallen in its case, and that the tenants 
were obliged to put up with the incon- 
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venience because they could not afford to 
send for the carpenter. The houses let 
so uncertainly, and brought in so little 
when they were let, that the only repairs 
the landlord would undertake were those 
that were just sufficient to keep the houses 
from tumbling down into a heap of rubbish. 
Ever and anon they were advertised for 
sale, but no one could be got to buy. It 
was a lucky thing for the owner when the 
railway put down its heavy foot upon them, 
and crushed them and their dismal gardens 
out of sight. 

The keys of the houses to let were left 
at No. 1, because the tenant of No. 1 was 
the oldest inhabitant of the Terrace. The 
tenants of the other houses had come and 
gone, like chips floated into a nook in a 
river-bank and then floated out again. 
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They were a very miscellaneous lot, of 
many nationaHties, aad for the most part 
of mysterious callings. Some of them made 
moonUght flittings. It was no rare thing 
for water to be cut off in Talavera Terrace. 
A new tenant in it was often dunned for 
arrears of parish rates left unpaid by his 
predecessor. 

For years, however, Mrs. Dennis had 
somehow managed to live on at No. 1. She 
was often behind-hand with her rent, but 
the landlord had got used to that. He 
kuew that she would not make a moonlight 
flitting, but would pay him as soon as she 
could; and so, provided she did not owe 
him two quarters' rent, he was grumpily 
satisfied. In a similarly limited manner, 
Mrs. Dennis's credit was good with the 
tradesmen with whom she dealt. To trust 
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her was no great trial of their faith. When 
she had no prospect of soon paying for 
a thing she wanted, she went without it. 
She had to go without a good many things. 
Mrs. Dennis was a widow, who made 
her living by letting furnished lodgings. 
It was very seldom that all her rooms 
were let at the same time, and still more 
seldom that she got a punctually paying 
lodger. Some of her lodgers were rogues, 
who cheated the poor old lady, but most 
of them were unlucky people, whom she 
did not like to press for money. She would 
have cut off her right hand rather than let 
it take the tithes of lodgers' eatables and 
drinkables, &c., which a good many London 
landladies, far better off than Mrs. Dennis, 
feel no shame in appropriating ; and, there- 
fore, it is almost needless to say that she 
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could not afford to keep a servant. A little 
girl came once a week to clean the steps, 
and now and then a charwoman was hired. 
Almost the whole of the house-work Mrs. 
Dennis did herself — ^fire-lighting, coal-carry- 
ing, bed-making, sweeping, dusting, wash- 
ing, scrubbing, boot-cleaning, answering the 
door, and waiting on her lodgers. 

A hard life this for an old woman past 
sixty; and Mrs. Dennis sometimes could 
not help feeling it to be so, when she got 
up in the dark winter mornings and went 
down into the cold kitchen to begin her 
daily drudge, or sat in the hot kitchen, 
tired out with her day's work, on a sultry 
summer night. And yet Mrs. Dennis was 
very seldom out of spirits. She had a 
thinly sweet old voice, and went quavering 
about the house like a timidly happy sing- 
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ing mouse. Her carols could not be heard 
half-a-dozen yards off, but she was very- 
anxious not to annoy her lodgers, and 
earnestly apologised when she imagiaed — 
groundlessly, for the most part — ^that any 
one had been obliged to listen to her 
perambulatory song. When, to save candle, 
she kept "blindman's holiday" in her 
kitchen, she carefally closed the door, and 
warbled to herself in the same sotto-voce 
style. She did not think it sotto-voce. 

One of her consolations was an impres- 
sion that she possessed a voice of remark- 
able power and compass. Lodgers, with 
whom she became familiar, sometimes 
flattered the old lady into singing for 
their entertainment — entertainment in a 
sense which, I fear, would not have 
flattered the good old soul had she been 
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aware of it. On these occasions she always 
began with an old-fashioned " He " and 
" She " love-ditty : shaking out the "He" 
parts with a would-be pathetically-growling 
gravity that sorely tried the gravity of 
her hearers. In reply to the compliments 
which, nevertheless, followed her perform- 
ance, she always made the same stereo- 
typed reply: "Ah! \ could sing that once. 
My poor father liked that song. Perhaps 
it was his partiality — ^no doubt it was — 
but he used to say that I did the gentle- 
man's part so very well. His Mends 
wanted him to let me be instructed for 
the stage, but, of course, he would not 
hear of that. We were very well off then ; 
and I am very glad now that he would 
not give his consent. I should have been 
exposed to such temptation. I was a giddy 
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girl then, and I suppose I was thought 
pretty — ^people used to say so." 

Here the old lady would blush, and cast 
down her eyes, like a girl of seventeen — 
that is, as girls of seventeen used to blush 
and cast down their eyes in- the distant time 
when she was a maiden of that age. Now- 
adays the maiden-blush is rare, except on 
roses, and loud-dressing, fast-talking girls 
of seventeen stare men who regretftdly 
remember modest girls, but whom they call 
" muffs '^ and " old fogies," out of counten- 

« 

ance. 

A belief that she had once been thought 
a great beauty was, it may be seen, another 
of Mrs. Dennis's consolations — even more 
soothing, perhaps, than her voice. Of 
beauty, less proof was left even than of 
voice; but Mrs. Dennis believed in her 
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beauty — ^past beauty, at any rate — as firmly, 
though not so outspokenly, as she believed 
in her Bible. She liked to be joked about 
wealthy old gentlemen who the wags 
amongst her lodgers were very fond of 
asserting had fallen in love with her. She 
pretended to be very much offended by 
such ^^ liberties," but she evidently liked 
them, and rebutted them merely on the 
ground that the old gentlemen indicated 
were far too old for her — even if she could 
ever forget poor Dennis, though he had 
not been the best of husbands; or else 
that they were too well looked after by 
selfishly-interested relatives to be allowed 
to marry. 

A third consolation, as I have already 
hinted, was Mrs. Dennis's remembrance of 
^^ better days." As a proof of her former 

VOL. I. L 
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affluence she pointed to her fumitnre — left 
lier by her father. It was the only thing 
he did leave her, partly because he had 
not much more to leave when the first 
touch of Death's cold fingers frightened 
him into suddenly making his will ; partly 
because he still bore a grudge against his 
daughter for having been wheedled into 
a marriage against his consent when he 
was comparatively '^affluent." The old- 
fashioned furniture, no doubt, had once 
been valuable, but it looked as if, when 
Mrs. Dennis received it, it could only have 
been the least valuable remnant of the 
garniture of a once well-to-do London 
merchant's house; and when I lodged at 
the old lady's, I should say that only a 
most generously compassionate broker would 
have offered £30 for the whole of Mrs. 
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Dennis's effects. Ten times that amount 
was the lowest appraisement Mrs. Dennis 
put upon them, however— in what she tried 
hard to think was the very improbable ease 
of her ever being compelled to part, before 
death, with her furniture. 

In spite of his hardness towards her, she 
had a reverence for the whilom " position '' 
of her father, and thought that his dimly 
gnt-framed oU portrait in her front parlour 
— ^although the paint had scaled off the 
nose — must not only make lodging-seekers 
hungry to pounce upon such a "highly- 
respectably" decorated room, but would 
also bring in, at the very least, £50 at 
an auction. "He was so well known," 
the old lady used to say, " and his friends 
would quarrel who was to get it. They 
would remember what his nose was like 



r 
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ia the City." The City! — ^the yesterday- 
forgetting City, in which the old man 

had been almost utterly forgotten for a 
quarter of a century at least. 

The fact that the house in which she 

lived had once belonged to her father was 

another mysterious consolation to Mrs. 

Dennis ; but the harmlessly yain, and in 

many respects very humble, old lady, after 

all derived her great comfort from her 

simple faith in God — a faith which bore its 

fruit also in her willingness to help any one 

whom she could help, at any cost of time, 

trouble, or discomfort to herself. Of silver 

and gold she had none to give away, but 

she gave away far more coppers than she 

could afford ; and weary as her multifarious 

household duties often made her poor old 

bones, she was always ready to give up a 
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night's rest in order to wait upon ja sick 
lodger or neighbour. She often fell asleep, 
and no wonder, whilst acting as Sister of 
Mercy ; but a kinder nurse than she was 
when she could keep her eyes open, no one 
could wish to have. 

It was whilst I was lying ill in her house, 
most kindly, however sleepily, nursed by 
her, that I learnt her history. She told it 
to me in instalments, chiefly, I think, to 
keep herself vigilant enough to be ready to 
pour out the refreshing barley-water she 
made for me. 

She was a daughter of the Mr. Brown, 
partner in a Mincing Lane firm, who had 
built, and for a long time tenanted, the big, 
square, ugly, but very comfortable house on 
whose long, broad, well-kept, well-stocked 
garden the front upper windows of Talavera 
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Terrace used to look out. Salamanca House 
it was called. Mr. Brown was popularly- 
considered the Croesus of tliat neighbour- 
hood, and therefore the neighbourhood at 
first expressed great astonishment at Mr. 
Brown's cutting up his paddock to build 
houses that would overlook his grounds. 
^^ But that's the way with those rich men — 
millions of pounds won't satisfy them, if 
they can make a penny more," said the 
neighbourhood, to account for this strange 
freak of fancy. More astonishment was 
expressed when, on the death of Mrs. 
Brown, Mr. Brown let Salamanca House, 
sold Talavera Terrace, and removed, with 
gleanings of his Salamanca House furniture, 
into No. 1, as a mere yearly tenant. Mrs. 
Dennis, who had then been living with her 
father for some time, although her husband 
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was still alive, came with her father. Soon 
afterwards Mr. Brown retired from busi- 
ness, and Mrs. Dennis did almost all the 
housework. A rumour then ran abroad 
that Mr. Brown had never been half as rich 
as he had been reported to be, and that, in- 
stead of voluntarily retiring, he had been 
forced out of his firm by a threat that other- 
wise he would be publicly disgraced, with- 
out receiving a penny for his share from his 
former partners. The oldest inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood of Salamanca House and 
Talavera Terrace, however, stuck to their 
belief that Mr. Brown was immensely rich. 
They added that he had grown awfully 
miserly of late years — ^there wm a time 
when he was as free-handed a gentleman as 
any one could wish to see. But partly from 
our widespread English worship of even 
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reputed wealth, and partly from recollec- 
tion of past profits got out of him, Mr. 
Brown's tradesmen, though they joked with 
one another about his "nearness," served 
him almost as well and as respectfully when 
he pottered down to them to pick out a 
chop, &c., for his small household's dinner, 
as they had done in the days when he had 
given lavish entertainments to a score of 
" friends." 

The real state of the case was that the 
disappointed old man had worked himself 
up from very lowly beginnings (these, good 
Mrs. Dennis slurred over in her narrative) 
into almost the chief position in " a colonial 
produce " firm. His eldest son, whom he 
had introduced into the firm, had done him 
great credit, but had died long before his 
prime, leaving Mr. Broi^Ti a very can- 
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tankerous orpliaii grand-daughter, who, 
nevertheless, for his son's sake, he had 
sworn should be comfortably provided for. 
His second son, also introduced into the 
firm, had proved a scamp, and had fled the 
country. He had robbed the firm to such a 
fearful extent that, in order to screen him 
from exposure, Mr. Brown, after sadly cut- 
ting down his private banking-account, had 
at last been obliged to relinquish his own 
share in the business for next to nothing. 
He had found out also that his son had long 
robbed him in other ways — abetted in so 
doing by his weakly indulgent mother. 

The old man had also, in a more venial 
way, been deceived and disappointed by his 
daughter. (It was queer to hear my quiet 
old landlady reproaching herself for having 
been " a sad wild girl then.") She had 
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fallen in love with a handsome, restless, 
worthless younger son of a younger son of 
an old family, who had taken it into his 
head to try commerce — one of a hundred 
of eventually wasteful whims. A small pre- 
mium had been paid by his mother for his 
instruction in business by the Mincing Lane 
firm. If he took to it, capital was to be 
forthcoming from wealthier members of the 
family for his admission into the firm as a 
jimior partner. Plebeian Mr. Brown was 
gratified by the deference paid him by his 
plausible, ^^gentlemanly" clerk, and often 
asked him down to Salamanca House. Miss 
Brown fell in love with him; Mr. Layer- 
Mamey Dennis graciously permitted him- 
self to be fallen in love with; and Mrs. 
Brown, liking the soft-spoken, handsome 
young man, and thinking a match with him 
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would be a social lift for her daughter, fos- 
tered the ^^ mutual attachment " on the sly. 
Although Mr. Brown had been rather proud 
of his aristocratic clerk, he had intended 
that his daughter should become the wife of 
a far wealthier man, and he, therefore, was 
highly indignant when he found that she 
had been married to her lover with her 
mother's connivance. He vowed that he 
would never do anything for the young 
people. The Dennises were also highly in- 
dignant, and made similar vows. 

But Mr. Frederick Tolleshunt D'Arcy 
Layer-Mamey Dennis was one of the people 
who somehow force their friends and 
acquaintances, for a time, to save them 
the trouble of providing for themselves. 
He bothered his " family," he pestered his 
father-in-law. It was not much in the way 
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of money he got from his family, but they 
made use of their influence to obtain for 
him a series of those singular small berths, 
the chief duty in connection with which 
consists in receiving a snug little salary out 
of the public's purse, which in those days 
more plentifully than now — although they 
are not yet extinct — families that possessed 
"interest" could procure for their vaurien 
belongiags ; and as to Mr. Brown, his purse- 
pride, to say nothing of his feelings as a 
father, would not let him allow his daughter 
to be supported solely on what he called her 
husband's beggar's pay. 

Mr. Layer-Mamey Dennis bled his father- 
in-law, directly, very largely, and when the 
old man's patience was exhausted, Mrs. 
Brown helped her son-in-law to bleed her 
husband indirectly. The old man, of 
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course, got to know that lie had been de- 
ceived and defrauded, and grew harder than 
ever towards the daughter who had forced 
such a connection upon him. When his 
son-in-law became such an utter vaurien 
that his wife could no longer live with 
him, but fled in terror to her father's, he 
would only take her in on condition that 
she gave up all further communication not 
only with her husband, but also with her 
poor children. She was weak enough to 
give the promise which she knew at the 
time she made it she would break; and 
then leagued with her mother and the 
servants in smuggling help to her children, 
and smuggling them into Salamanca House, 
one at a time, on clandestine visits. 

The children were taught by their father 
to look down upon their maternal grand- 
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father as a grasping, and by their grand- 
mother to regard him as a savage, ogre, at 
the sound of whose distant footfall they 
must hide in cupboards like frightened 
rabbits fleeing to their burrows, or scared 
mice scurrying into their holes. There was 
the chance, too, that the servants might 
betray them, or that their cantankerous 
cousin, when home for her holidays, might 
require some bribe, above the grandmother's 
power to grant, to prevent her from carry- 
ing out her often iterated threat to "let 
grandpa know how everybody was cheating 
him," and yet the Layer-Mamey Dennis 
girls (the boys were very rarely introduced 
into Salamanca House, as being dangerous 
explosives) enjoyed, whilst they were chil- 
dren, the excitement of a visit on the sly to 
" Old Brownie's," although their pride re- 
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volted at the thought of having to appear 
afraid of the grandfather their father called 
a money-grubbing snob, and at having to 
propitiate, however cavalierly, their can- 
tankerous plebeian cousin, Maria Brown. 
So-called "pride" was almost the only thing 
which the young Dennises had inherited or 
been taught. 

They had all had aristocratic godfathers 
and godmothers, who had done none of the 
things for them which godfathers aad god- 
mothers solemnly promise to do, and ex- 
ceedingly few of the things which, in a 
secular point of view, rich godfathers and 
godmothers are conventionally supposed to 
promise to do. The timid, disillusioned 
mother, for the sake of the half-grudged 
shelter she found in her father's house, had 
left her children, almost to sink or swim as 
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chance might choose. (My poor old land- 
lady cried with hitter self-reproach when 
she told me how she had been driven to 
leave her children, sobbing out the piteous 
apology, " But I could do nothiag for them, 
sir. I was made nothing of, and the poor 
children could see it.") 

Mr. Layer-Mamey Dennis, when, in any 
of his many mysterious ways, he chanced to 
be momentarily "flush" of cash, would 
give his children extravagant treats, but at 
other times he would callously leave them 
literally without food. He prided himself 
on his gracefully sententious mode of speech, 
and, when warm with wine, would favour 
his children, ere he retired to rest, with 
spoken little essays, a la Bacon's written 
ones, on the beauty of virtue and the 
hideousness of vice. He shuddered and 
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scolded when any vulgarism outcropped in 
their speech as he would have done if he 
had seen vermin on their flesh. But be- 
cause his ^^ family" and his father-in-law 
would not advance him sufficient funds to 
educate and place his children in the ways 
he thought compatible with his ^^ position in 
the world/' they might have grown up in 
utter ignorance of anything good and use- 
ftd so far as he was concerned. And he 
made his younger children, when (as was 
frequently the case) he had no servant, put 
off duns with such shameless falsehoods 
that, angry as the duns were at being kept 
waiting for their money, their pecuniary 
wrath was almost swaUowed up in indig- 
nantly fatherly pity for the little ones. 
One irate creditor, who had stalked Mr. 
Layer-Mamey Dennis into his house, on 

VOL. I. M 
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being told by his youngest daughter that 
her papa was not at home, exclaimed with 
an oath, " It's a cowardly shame that he 
should make an innocent little thing like 
you tell such barefaced lies. I hope he 
hears me — and I know he does?'^ 

Mr. Layer-Mamey Dennis did hear his 
creditor, and started from his chair with a 
momentary intention of knocking down the 
insolent snob who had impugned his honour 
and insulted his child. But pecuniary pru- 
dence restrained him. He waited until the 
indignant creditor, anxious to save the child 
trouble, and to secure another mode of ex- 
pressing his feelings, had slammed the door 
behind him, and then Mr. Layer-Mamey 
came out into the hall, and expressed his 
virtuous wrath that a daughter of Tm should 
have heard an oath and such a horrid word 
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as "lie." "Always say ^ fahehood^ my 
child — ^the meaning is the same, and ^ false- 
hood ' is not vulgar." 

"If you want any more lies told, you 
may tell them yourself, papa," was the 
reply of the little maiden, burning, trem- 
bling, sobbing, under the hot load of shame, 
the scorching weight of which she felt that 
her arbiter elegantiarum father ought right- 
fully to bear. 

Mr. Layer-Mamey Dennis disappeared 
from England soon after his father-in-law's 
death. Nobody belonging to him knew 
whither he had gone, until his youngest 
daughter received a line from the English 
chaplain in one of the English-frequented 
continental towns, announcing her father's 
death. It was a very cold, curt note. In 
spite of his rightfully venerable orders, the 
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Englisli chaplain was not really ^'Eeverend,'' 
and was so accustomed to the miserable 
ends of compatriots who, literally and figura- 
tively, indulged in neat-brandy dissipation, 
whilst he only mildly muddled himself with 
weak brandy-and-water ditto, that he had 
no pity to spare in informing their friends 
of their deaths, when he understood that 
those friends were not pecunious. The 
chaplain wrote a most eloquently pathetic 
letter to the head of Mr. Layer-Mamey 
Dennis's family on the occasion of his 
death, and no doubt was indignantly dis- 
gusted when the said head took no notice 
of his letter, although it had contained a 
delicately ingenious allusion to the numerous 
English charities in want of help in the 
town in which "your, perchance, erring, 
but still highly-gifted, most genial, aud 
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truly repentant kinsman sleeps well after 
life's fitful fever." 

This letter had been forwarded by the 
head of the family, without a word of sym- 
pathy — after all though, sympathy, in such 
a case, would have been polite humbug — 
to Mrs. Dennis ; but she had already heard 
from her youngest daughter of her husband's 
death : and soon her daughter came to live 
with her, and take the heaviest part of 
the dull drudgery of her lodging letting 
off her hands. 

None of her other children had ever 
cared much about their mother. Some had 
died, others had drifted off into such 
marriages and livings as they could manage 
to make. None of them came near her. 
" It was only natural, perhaps, poor dears — 
I had never done anything for them. But 
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it was very lonely for me," sobbed Mrs. 
Dennis, crying over the trouble as if it 
were a thing of yesterday; "and, indeed, 
sir, it was not all my fault. I could not 
do anything for them. It seems a shameful 
thing for a mother to leave her children, 
whatever she may have to suflter; but I 
was fairly driven from mine. My poor 
husband — I hope he did repent, and is safe 
in heaven now, poor man — did all he could 
to make my children look down on me. 
But my sweet Lucy always loved me. Oh, 
what a comfort that dear girl was to me ! 
though it used to grieve me to see her — 
such a beautiful girl she was, and such a 
real lady, though the poor child had never 
been sent to school — fagging from morning 
to night, and soiling her pretty hands. 
There was her cousin that had I don't 
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know how much spent on her education, 
and yet she looked Kke a scullery-maid 
beside my Lucy, and couldn't sing, or do 
anything half as well. Maria used to get 
so angry because, though she did have 
Salamanca House left her, people weren't 
half as respectful to her as they were to 
my Lucy. If my poor father had spent 
his money on her, he would have got 
something for it. I am afraid it was 
wicked, but sometimes I couldn't help 
thinking that it was hard that Maria should 
have that nice house — £150 a year she 
gets for it, and the gentleman's taken it 
on a repairing lease — ^and my poor Lucy 
not have a single penny. I didn't expect 
that father would leave anything to any 
of the others, but I did think he would 
have remembered her. He'd seen her once 
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fere with us. I thought I should have 
her to look after me, and to cheer me up, 
as long as I lived. Of course, she would 
have married — she was so sweetly pretty, 
but she wouldn't have forgotten her poor 
old mother. But it wasn't to be. I couldnH 
say ^ Blessed be the name of the Lord ' 
when He took her — just a year after he 
gave her back to me. But I can now, 
blessed be His name. Twenty years my 
dear girl's been lying in her grave, and 
I've been a lonely old woman. She can- 
not come to me, but I shall go to her 
soon, thank God. Every Sunday after- 
noon, when I can get out, I go to my 
dear girl's grave, and it won't be long 
before I go never to come back again. 
I'm glad now she was taken first. She'd 
have missed me, dear girl, but now there's 
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no one that'll mind much when I'm 
gone." 

The old lady cried quietly for a few 
minutes, and then said cheerfully, "But 
there, Pm a nice nurse, ain't I? to be 
keeping you awake like this. Tou shut 
your eyes, like a good boy, and I'll sing 
you off to sleep." 

I fell asleep as the good old soul was 
quavering — " I, ere I sleep, at peace may 
be." She has long been peacefully sleeping 
in the same grave with her darling daughter. 

A sudden recollection of my old lodgings, 
when I was in the neighbourhood the 
other ddy, made me wish to have a look 
at Talavera Terrace, where I had not been 
since I was quite a young man. I found 
it, as I have intimated, "improved off the 
surface of the earth," and though it was 
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a very depressing place whilst it existed, 
I could not help feeling sorry when I 
suddenly found that it was no longer extant. 
We are happier than we think when we 
are miserable ; pleasant associations cluster 
around the dreariest spots. At any rate 
we fancy so when we go back in middle 
age to places in which once, if poor in 
purse, we were rich in youth — the care- 
defying, hopeful youth that has gone from 
us for ever. 

It was some time before I could find 
any one who remembered the old tenant 
of the vanished No. 1, Talavera Terrace. 
At last I fell in with an old woman who 
had been her charwoman. "She's dead, 
sir — dead ever so long ago," said the old 
woman. " I used to like to work for Mrs. 
Dennis. She was so nice-spoken, and she 
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fed me as well, and paid me as well, 
too, as I got anywhere, thongli she was 
so poor. It's queer, sir, ain't it? that 
she should have been so poor, for she was 
the only child of the rich Mr. Brown that 

built Salamanca House yonder, and left half 
a million to the hospitals. And she married 
a yoiing lord, too, but he were a wild un. 
Anyhow, poor Mrs. Demiis's fumitur' had 
to bury her, and it were only just enough. 
She's buried with her daughter. Miss 
Louisa." 

"Did you ever see her daughter?" 
" No, I didn't know her — my sister u^ed 
to char for Mrs. Dennis then. But I've 
heard my sister say that Miss Louisa were 
a real tip-top lady — she give up a grand 
fortun' to come and live with her mother. 
She was a real beauty, too, I've heard sister 
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say, and yet the smilin'est, civilest young 
creatur' you ever come acrost, 'cept that 
she'd pull you up pretty sharp if she 
thought you was taking liberties with her 
mother. Tes, sir, dead and buried Mrs. 
Dennis is, and for all her rich father and 
her fine husband, there wasn't one as 
belonged to her as followed her to the 
grave." 



"^ 



V. 

TT is not wonderful that well-to do people 
-■- know so little, as a rule, of the dreary 
wildernesses of the East-end of London — 
they lie far away from the daily rounds of 
most well-to-do people. But it is astonish- 
ing that so many well-to-do people know 
literally nothing of Church Lane, Blooms- 
bury — a slum, whose crowded, fetid squalor 
cannot be beaten in the East-end, and 
yet within a few minutes' walk of the 
British Museum, and within a stone's cast 
of Mudie's Library. Hard by, three 
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it was very lonely for me," sobbed Mrs. 
Dennis, crying over the trouble as if it 
were a thing of yesterday; "and, indeed, 
sir, it was not all my fault. I could not 
do anything for them. It seems a shameful 
thing for a mother to leave her children, 
whatever she may have to suflter; but I 
was fairly driven from mine. My poor 
husband — I hope he did repent, and is safe 
in heaven now, poor man — did all he could 
to make my children look down on me. 
But my sweet Lucy always loved me. Oh, 
what a comfort that dear girl was to me ! 
though it used to grieve me to see her — 
such a beautiful girl she was, and such a 
real lady, though the poor child had never 
been sent to school — fagging from morning 
to night, and soiling her pretty hands. 
There was her cousin that had I don't 
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know how much spent on her education, 
and yet she looked like a scullery-maid 
beside my Lucy, and couldn't sing, or do 
anything half as well. Maria used to get 
so angry because, though she did have 
Salamanca House left her, people weren't 
half as respectful to her as they were to 
my Lucy. K my poor father had spent 
his money on her, he would have got 
something for it. I am afraid it was 
wicked, but sometimes I couldn't help 
thinking that it was hard that Maria should 
have that nice house — £150 a year she 
gets for it, and the gentleman's taken it 
on a repairing lease — and my poor Lucy 
not have a single penny. I didn't expect 
that father would leave anything to any 
of the others, but I did think he would 
have remembered her. He'd seen her once 
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it was very lonely for me," sobbed Mrs. 
Dennis, crying over the trouble as if it 
were a thing of yesterday; "and, indeed, 
sir, it was not all my fault. I could not 
do anything for them. It seems a shameful 
thing for a mother to leave her children, 
whatever she may have to suflfer; but I 
was fairly driven from mine. My poor 
husband — I hope he did repent, and is safe 
in heaven now, poor man — did all he coidd 
to make my children look down on me. 
But my sweet Lucy always loved me. Oh, 
what a comfort that dear girl was to me ! 
though it used to grieve me to see her — 
such a beautiful girl she was, and such a 
real lady, though the poor child had never 
been sent to school — fagging from morning 
to night, and soiling her pretty hands. 
There was her cousin that had I don't 
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know how much spent on her education, 
and yet she looked Kke a scullery-maid 
beside my Lucy, and couldn't sing, or do 
anything half as well. Maria used to get 
so angry because, though she did have 
Salamanca House left her, people weren't 
half as respectful to her as they were to 
my Lucy. If my poor father had spent 
his money on her, he would have got 
something for it. I am afraid it was 
wicked, but sometimes I couldn't help 
thinking that it was hard that Maria should 
have that nice house — £150 a year she 
gets for it, and the gentleman's taken it 
on a repairing lease — and my poor Lucy 
not have a single penny. I didn't expect 
that father would leave anything to any 
of the others, but I did think he would 
have remembered her. He'd seen her once 
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she looked as if she had not had a sufficient 
meal for years. Her clothes were so scanty, 
tattered, criunpled, and filth-sodden that, 
half-blinded by the glaring snnHght, out of 
which I had stepped into the dusky lobby, 
I had really mistaken her for a mere bundle 
of old rags. Up she staggered with sleepy 
sulkiness, and then, recovering conscious- 
ness enough to ascertain who it was that 
had disturbed her slumber, she crooked her 
lean long trembling fingers like the talons 
of a bird of prey, and fiew at me, swearing 
that she would have my heart out. I 
slipped, however, up two shallow steps into 
the common room of the lodging-house, 
and as I did so, dizzy drowsiness again 
overcame the old woman, and she fell to the 
ground. A knot of roughs lounging at the 
door, who had been watching her onslaught 
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on me with great amusement, burst into a 

loud guffaw, but she paid no heed to them. 

Pillowing her head on her arm upon one of 

the steps, in half a minute she was sound 

asleep again. 

The room I entered was very low. The 
floor was of worn, uneven brick. The 

plaster of the walls and ceiling looked as if 
it had been black- washed with soot. Great 
pieces of it had fallen, leaving gaps of 
grimy lath and dust-clotted hair and cob- 
webs. A crooked, dark, cupboard- staircase 
opened into the room at one comer. An 
Irish bricklayer's labourer was snoring on 
his back on one of the filthy forms. At 
one of the open windows, the panes of 
which, through accumulated dirt and paper- 
patches, had long ceased to be transparent, 
and were only very partially translucent 
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eyen, sat an old Irishwoman, sprawling her 
brawny, bare, brown arms on the window- 
sill, and smoking a greasily-perspiring black 
pipe, so short that the bowl nearly touched 
her nose: the glow of the tobacco, when 
she took her solemnly slow " pnlls," 
unnecessarily increased the red of that 
prominent, and yet flat, feature. At one of 
the filthy tables sat a sly-faced hobbydehoy 
and a bold-faced girl, sharing a pot of porter 
and a meal of bread and cheese and onions. 
Fresh scents of onions and rank tobacco, 
stale smells of tobacco and oleaginous 
cookery, chronic malodours of all kinds of 
dusty-musty-fustiness, combined to make an 
atmosphere that (in spite of the open 
windows, through which air only a yery 
little less tainted crept sluggishly) was 
nearly insupportable. Notwithstanding the 
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heat of the day, a good fire was burning in 
the broad range of this common room. It 
was the kitchen as well as the coflfee-room 
of the humble hotel, and its customers 
doing all their cooking for themselves, and 
taking their food at all hours of the day, 
the lodging-house fire could not be suffered 
to get low. If the room was too hot for 
any of the inmates after they had finished 
their cooking and their eating, why, they 
could follow the fashion of the neighbour- 
hood, and go and loll and squat outside in 
the lane, with their coats and waistcoats off, 
or their unhooked gown-fronts fiung back in 
a dicolleU style that made dustmen's wives 
look almost as fashionable, so far, as dukes' 
daughters, in this revived Sir-Peter-Lelyan 
period. 

But the man I had come to visit was 
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drinkiiig in the heat of the fire as a man 
parched with thirst gulps water. Crouching 
in a high-backed settle, placed so as to 
shelter him from the draughts fix)m the 
windows and the doors, he hung shivering 
over the fire, bathing his quivering yellow 
hands and tattered knees close to the bars 
in the torrid air the red coals toasted. He 
was sallowly-pale, he had not been shaved 
for a week or two, his clothes were very 
shabby, his scanty, frayed linen was by no 
means clean; and yet somehow he looked 
as if he had been a smart, tidy fellow. He 
had been half-starved, and was plainly very 
in, and yet he tried to talk in a cheerfully 
contented tone. It was evidently a hard 
task to do 80, and yet I could see also that 
he was not shaTniniTig — that he was trying 
to bear up bravely because he thought it 
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was not right to grumble at anything that 
God had allowed to happen to him. He did 
not profess to think that he had been treated 
justly by the master whose sudden dismissal 
of him had reduced him to his piteous 
plight, but still he made charitable allow- 
anee for Ms master, saying that he was a 
very good master, if only he would not be 
quite so sure that he was always right. 

The poor fellow — ^his name was Samuel 
Farrant, and when I first saw him he was 
about five-and-twenty — had been employed 
as a porter and man-of-all-work in the 
yard of a hasty and yet dogged-tempered 
acquaintance of mine. As Sam said, his 
master waB^ in more senses than one, a good 
master. He did not overwork his men, he 
paid them good wages, he did not treat 
them as if they were of an entirely different 
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flesh-and-blood from his own — mere ani- 
mated machines of which the Almighty had 
beneficently created a superabundance for 
the accommodation of his pet creatures, the 
possessors of capital. But, per contra^ Mr. 

was very apt to take offence, and to 

jump to conclusions, and when he had once 
committed himself to an opinion, he could 
scarcely ever be prevailed upon to show the 
manliness of openly owning that he had 
been wrong, though the proofs that he had 
been mistaken might be so unanswerable 
that the only reply he could make to them 
was a peevish "pish!" After his own 
peculiar fashion, he was a conscientious 
man, and when he found that his suspicions 
had unjustly punished any one, he tried to 
make some cowardly kind of amends upon 
the sly ; but he could scarcely ever be got 
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to forgive any one whom lie had injured 
the grieyons offence of having momentarily 
troubled his calm belief in his omniscience. 
He bore a grudge against such people. If 
they had not done exactly the bad deeds of 
which he had accused them, he felt sure 
that they were capable of doing such deeds, 
and worse — that he could not be mistaken in 
his general estimate of character. And this 
conviction made him mean both in the mode 
and the amount of his compensation to the 
victims of his hasty, obstinate suspiciousness. 
He had dismissed Farrant, at a moment's 
notice, and without a character, because 
he had suspected him of dishonesty, and 
when accused of it, Sam had answered 
somewhat warmly. "Five years I'd been 
with him, and he'd never had a word to say 
against me, sir," said Sam. "So it did 
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seem hard that my character should go for 
nothing with him." His master had soon 
discovered that Sam had been quite guilt- 
less of the fraud imputed to him, but then 

it was his master who had made the im- 
putation, and, besides, according to the 
master's impression, Sam had answered 
saucily. The master, therefore, when he 
found that he had been wrong, would not 
own that he had been so, but tried to quiet 
the prickings of his conscience by saying to 
himself that Farrant had all along been a 
cunning sneak — ^respectful enough so long 
as he could go on robbing, but turning 
insolent, just that he might be sent away, 
the moment he saw that his character was 
seen through. "He didn't take that seven- 
teen shillings and elevenpence, perhaps," 
said Mr. . " That dolt of a Jones says 
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now that he paid it in to him : but I'll be 
bound to say the insolent scamp has robbed 
me of a good deal more than that, if I only 
went into his goings-on.'' 

Mr. , however, did not go into Sam's 

goings-on. He tried to content himself with 
the thought that he was well rid of the 
"insolent scamp." Such satisfaction, pro- 
bably, was not very soothing, but Mr. 

did his best to forget all about saucy Sam 
Farrant. 

V 

Sam's dismissal did not affect himself 
alone. The only surviving member of his 
family of whom he knew anything was a 
great-aunt who had brought him up, and 
who in her old age had obtained shelter in 
a row of London almshouses. Sam had 
been in the habit of supplementing this old 
woman's little stipend out of his wages, and 
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of taking tea with her eyeiy Sunday after- 
noon, the guest providing the tea, sugar, 
&c- But when he lost his situation, and 
could get no other, of course he had no 
money to spend on his aunt; and the old 
lady choosing to believe that he had done 
something very bad, to be turned so un- 
ceremoniously out of a place he had held so 
long, Sam got so little sympathy and so 
much scolding at his aunt's, that he was 
forced to give up visiting her. 

At this aunt's, moreover, his " young 
woman " had for some time taken tea with 
him on her every-other " Sunday out." 
They had " kept company "for a couple of 
years, and were thinking of getting married 
when Sam was dismissed. The girl was 
fond of him, but she was a bit of a coquette. 
Servant-girls are often quite as pretty and 
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as plaguesome to their lovers as their young 
mistresses; and Sam's Esther had always 
made him feel that, with such a choice of 
admirers as she had, he must not make too 
sure of her. It was with some heart-sink- 
ing, therefore, that he went to meet his 
affiancee at his aunt's on the first Sunday 

after Mr. had turned him off. She 

was mortified at what had happened, and 
for contradiction's sake, rather than from 
conyiction, she professed to believe with his 
aunt that he had deserved to be dismissed. 

The lovers quarrelled. Poor Sam went 
away before tea, thinking that there was no 
one in the world that cared anything for 
him. Esther had hard work to keep from 
crying ; but, nevertheless, she bade him 
good-bye in the most indifferent of tones, 
cruelly adding that there were plenty who 

VOL. I. 
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would be glad to see her home. Then she 
and the old woman talked together in forced 
high spirits, as if nothing had happened; 
and then each began to feel snappish with the 
other for being unjust, and helping to make 
her imjust, to Sam; and long before her 
usual time Esther took her departure from 
the almshouses, resolved that she would not 
enter them again until she had '' made it 
up " with her lover. She went to church, 
and then she walked about, feeling very 
lonely in the crowd of twos and threes that 
thronged the pavements, in order that her 
fellow-servant on duty might get no hint 
of what had happened, as she would have 
done if Esther had gone straight home 
when she left " Aunt Newman's." In the 
course of her circuitous route homewards, 
Esther saw two of her admirers, the baker's 
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man and the milkman, both looking yery 
smart in their Sunday clothes. She could 
haye made either proudly happy by allow- 
ing him to become her escort, but she would 
haye nothing to say to either, turning down 
side-streets to ayoid their notice. And 
when she got home, on the plea of a " sick 
headache," she went to bed without her 
supper, and, as soon as she had locked her 
bedroom door, in colloquial phrase she 
" cried her eyes out." 

Of course I am relating things that I 
learnt after my interview with Sam in 
Church Lane, and to explain how I got 
there I must mention a few more. 

Sam tried hard for work, but not being 
able to refer to his late master for a cha- 
racter, he could get nothing permanent. 
The snug, trim room in which he lodged 
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soon began to look drearily bare. Its little 
ornaments disappeared first one by one, and 
then by the half-dozen together, as leaves 
fall from a tree in autumn. At last it was 
stripped even of its most necessary articles 
of fttmiture, and Sam had to find shelter in 
lodging-houses, sinking, as his cash and his 
chances grew less and less, from compara- 
tively respectable ones to ambiguous ones, 
and so down into the indisputably disreput- 
able Church Lane hostelry. 

The foul deeds and words which he was 
obliged to see and hear, the foul air he 
breathed, the filth of all kinds in which his 
fellow-lodgers lived and moved and had 
their being, were all sickening to Sam. It 
was not long before he fell ill — so ill that he 

resolved to appeal to Mr. . But he had 

no money left to buy paper, pen, and ink, and 
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if he had been able to buy them, his hand 
shook so from his weakness that he would 
not have been able to use them. A begging- 
letter- writer, however, was a frequenter of 
the lodging-house — a crafty, lazy old knave, 
but willing to do a kindness now and then. 

Scarcely any one is a thorough scamp — 
any more than thorough saints are common. 
Apples rotten all through, and apples with- 
out a single speck, are about equally rare, 
and men in this respect are very much like 
apples. The Church Lane " screever " had 
no particular liking for Sam — ^he was not 
one of the screever's "sort;" nevertheless, 
he took pity on Sam in his helplessness, and 
consented to write him a letter for nothing, 
not even charging for the paper or postage- 
stamp. This letter, to Mr. , the re- 
cipient handed to me one day when I called 
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upon him^ and asked me what I thonght of 
it When I had read it, I said that I did 
not think much good of it — ^that it was 
plainly written by a professional beggar. 
The scroever, although gratuitously pleading 
the cause of an honest man, had not been 
able to weed his style of its wonted whining 
cant. 

" Of course, it^s a do," answered Mr. 

triumphantly. " Sam Farrant couldn't write 
a free hand like that to save his life." 

" But he does not profess to have written 
it," I pointed out. "The writer, whoever 
he is, says that Farrant is too ill to write 
himself. There's a nasty twang about the 
letter ; but still I think it's worth inquiring 
into, especially since you admit that you 
turned the man away without just cause." 

" I never admitted anything of the kind," 
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bellowed Mr. . ^^ The fellow's a scamp, 

and no mistake. Look at the company he is 
keeping. What I did say was that I had 
found out thg^t he didn't happen to pocket 
just the money I gave hiTn the sack for. 
He was saucy enough then, but now he 
thinks he can get over me by sneaking. 
What is it to me that he hasn't been able to 
get work? He should have kept a good 
place when he'd got it. It's no business of 
mine, but if you choose to bother your head 
about the fellow, and find that he really is 
ill, I don't mind letting you have a trifle to 
give to him. You're not to say it comes 
from me, mind ; the fellow would fancy that 
he had a hold on me, and turn saucy again. 
Or, stay, you can send him to the hospital — 
I can get him a governor's order for Bar- 
tholomew's — and then you can give him 
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the money to start him when he comes out. 
I say, yours is an easy way of being charit- 
able — other people take the trouble, and 
find the money, and you get the credit." 

That was the light in which Mr. 

wanted me to think he looked, and all im- 
partial people of common sense must look, 
upon his conduct; but he talked fast, and 
glanced at me suspiciously, as if he was 
afraid that I should find out that he felt 
more compunction than he professed. 

Acting on these instructions, I found my 
way to Church Lane. Farrant was evidently 
very ill, and T thought, in spite of my pre- 
vious prejudice, when I had talked with 
him for a few minutes, a very honest fellow. 
I grew interested in him, and soon went 
back for the hospital-order. Mr. pro- 
fessed to be very much amused at what he 
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called the easy way in which I could be 
talked over, but he sent a clerk with a note 
for the governor's letter, wrote me out a 
cheque for five pounds, and then said that 
he washed his hands of Farrant ; that there 
were not many employers who would take 
as much trouble as he had done about a 
worthless fellow dismissed for misconduct. 
His tone, however, was still not self-assured. 
I could see that the cheque and the hospital- 
order were not quite so broad plaisters as he 
wanted them to be for his wounded self- 
esteem. 

Sam could not be got into the hospital 
until the next morning. So, making such 
provision as I could for his comfort in that 
uncomfortable place, and handing him, out 

of the little fund of which Mr. had 

made me the trustee, enough to pay his land- 
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lady and his cab-fare in the morning, I left 
him to spend another nig^it in Church Lane. 
More than a fortnight elapsed before I 
could visit him in the hospital. When I 
did go, I found that he had been very ill 
indeed, but was already getting better. 
The cleanliness, the quiet, the good food, 
the skill and kind attendance which he had 
experienced, were telling on him wonder- 
fully. Sam had grown almost lively, and 
quite loquacious. " I want to get out now 
as much as I wanted to get in, sir — ^and it'll 
be easier work, I fancy. Everything's nice 
in here, but it's strange when the hospital's 
so good to them that do get in, it should be 
so gruff to them that only wants to get in. 
Ordered about like a dog I was down below, 
the morning I came, for all the letter you 
was good enough to give me. No, I don't 
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mean the doctors — ^but those beadle-fellows. 
There was a good chap from the lodging- 
house came with me, and spoke up to 
them, or I do believe they'd ha' hustled me 
out into Smithfleld without letting me speak 
to a doctor. You'd have thought that such 
as them would have more fellow-feeling for 
poor folks, but it ain't so — the doctors is 
twenty times as kind. However, it's a sin 
to grumble. God has been very good to me. 
I ain't strong yet, but I feel twice the man 
I did before I came in a' ready. Everybody's 
been kind, excep' the beadles. They're just 
like the pricks on the blackberry bushes. 
And if there wasn't pricks, p'r'aps the 
blackberries would get eat too fast ; and so 
there may be some use in the beadles, 
though I don't think they need be iSo 
cheeky. If there's more sick folks than 
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there's room for, of course them that comes 
last must get last served, but it would be 
just as easy, I should say, to speak civil to 
'em. When you're ailin', a word you'd 
think nothing of another time runs into ye 
like a nail. But, thank God, I did get in, 
and, thank God, I'm gettin' better fast. I 
oughtn't to be grumbling." 

" The good chap from the lodging-house," 
of whom Sam spoke, I found, was the ras- 
cally, kindly old begging-letter writer. So 
long a time had elapsed between the 

despatch of his letter to Mr. and my 

first visit to the lodging-house, and I had 
so carefully kept the secret of my acquaint- 
ance with Mr. , that, shrewd though 

the screever was, he had soon ceased to 
suspect that his letter had brought me to 
Church Lane. What I had told Sam was. 
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that I was commissioned by a friend to be an 
almoner to some one in distress, and that, 
roaming about in Bloomsbury, I had stum- 
bled upon him. This he had told again to 
his honorary secretary when he came back 
to his lodging in the evening, and although 
professional feeling made the screever main- 
tain at first that his epistolary rhetoric must 
have something to do with my appearance, 
he owned at last that it was far more likely, 

from what Sam told him of Mr. , that 

I wm an emissary from some philanthropist 
at large. The screever did not often talk 
unreservedly to Sam, but on this occasion 
he could not refrain from remarking, "I 
wish I could find out your anonymous friend. 
I could famish him with wide scope for the 
indulgence of his benevolence — it would be 
a kindness, just like milking a cow when 
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she feek uneasy. Of course, it is not the 
governor you have got the order from. 
People like that ahnost al^v^ays \^ant an 
' acknowledgment in the Times ^^ in a regular 
subscription list, too, in good company, for 
anything they do." 

Partly to get a chance of discovering 
Sam's anonymous benefactor, partly because 
the screever's professional pride was ruffled 
by the supposed failure of an application 
that he had written from good feeling, 
and with, as he thought, even more force 
than usual, because he had real facts to 
work upon, partly because he liked a ride 
that somebody else had paid for, and 
partly because he really pitied poor Sam's 
lonely helplessness, the screever had gone 
for the cab in the morning, accompanied 
Sam in it to Smithfield, and almost fought 
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him up to the notice of the admitting 
doctor. 

The screever could get no hint at the 
hospital as to the identity of the anonymous 
benefactor, and so he fell back upon the 
St. Bartholomew's governor ; pestering biTn 
with begging letters to such an extent that, 
discovering the reason of the infliction, the 

governor complained bitterly to Mr. 

of having had his good-nature imposed on, 

and Mr. , "passing on the pinch," as 

schoolboys say, became downright rude 
to me, and, of course, professed to believe 
more firmly than ever that Farrant was an 
utter scamp. 

Meantime, however, Sam rapidly got 
well, and in September he was discharged 
from hospital. I had now to think what 
would be the best use to put the little trust- 
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fund to. Sam thought that he should like 
to try the ^' all 'ot," or baked potato busi- 
ness, and his trustee approved of the 

speculation. Mr. at this time was 

so set against Sam, that I did not think 

of consulting him, fearing that if I did 
he might revoke his £5. Enough of his 
gift was left to smarten up Sam's previously- 
very scanty wardrobe with a whole coat, 
a white apron, &c., and to buy him a 
potato-can; and then there was a balance 
sufficient to supply him with stock-money 
for potatoes, butter, pepper, salt, charcoal, 
and the bakiug of his potatoes. His can was 
second-hand — ^not one of those huge, loudly- 
hissing, blazing-lamped machines of dazzling 
brass, which are to humbler baked-potato 
cans as broad-gauge Great- Western loco- 
motives are to narrow-gauge Great-Eastern ; 
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but still, it was a very respectable 
narrow-gauge engine, and when Sam had 
polished its brass mountings, it looked 
almost as good as new. Sam was as 
pleased with it as a Httle girl witii her 
first doll, as proud of it as an artist of 
what he thinks his first masterpiece. Sam 
lugged the can about in his new lodgings 
under pretence of getting used to carry it ; 
he placed it in every variety -of light the 
bare little room afforded, and then backed 
to admire it proudly. ^^ Give my duty, 
please, sir, to that kind friend 0' youm and 
mine," said Sam, when I had called to see 
him the evening before he began his potato 
campaign, ^^ and tell him, please, sir, that 
he's made a man of me. I feel sure that 
I shall get along like a house a-fire now. 
I've asked God to bless the taties, and 

VOL. I. p 
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He'll do it. It's such a providence all 
through. There was your kind friend that 
wanted somebody to be kind to, and there 
was you that was kindly willing to find 
somebody out, and you come straight to 
me, when you might have gone to scores 
that, perhaps, wanted it as much, and was 
more deservin' of it." 

But Sam was too modest to think himself 
a special pet of Heaven. The fact that 
he had been helped, when hundreds who 
wanted help as much, and were, as he 
admitted, quite as deserving of it, had been 
left unhelped, painfully puzzled him, when 
his use of the conventional phraseology to 
which he had been accustomed brought the 
two sides of the question before him. 
"Anyhow, though, God's been very good 
to me," he went on. "There can't be any 
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harm in thankin' Him on my bended knees 
for what He's done for me, though He 
mayn't have been pleased to do as much 
for other poor chaps. No, nor there can't 
be any harm in feelin' grateful to the kind 
gentleman and you, sir, for what you've 
done. I wish you'd let me know where 
he lives, and where you live, sir. I'd bring 
ye both such a supper o' baked taties to- 
morrow night. Prime taties I've bought, 
and Yoelcker has promised to do justice 
to 'em. He's a furriner, sir, but he's a 
very respectable man for all that^ Pive- 
and-twenty sacks — thirty, some say — he 
does a week. I've bought first-rate taties 
to give me a start, and I mean to go on 
buyin' first-rate taties to keep my name up. 
I shall make bold to ask you again, sir, 
for the name of the gentleman, for as soon 
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as ever I can, I must pay him back what 
he's lent me. If you won't tell me who 
he is, you must take it, if you'll excuse 
me, sir, and lend it out to some other poor 
cove in want of a lift. I feel sure that I 
shall get on like a house a-fire. I'd always 
a leaning like to baked taties, and now 
I've got the chance I'll use it. It's clean, 
when once the taties is scrubbed, and it's 
warm, and it's welcome to your customers ; 
and then, when trade is slack, you can 
make a fillin' meal out of your own stock, 
and still have plenty left to sell. It's a 
satisfying, respectable business, the baked- 
taty business is. P'r'aps Esther " [Sam had 
told me all about Esther, and here his 
countenance fell] — "P'r'aps Esther, though, 
mayn't think it respectable. She's very 
genteel, and she's so sought after, mayhap, 
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she'd turn up her nose at anything out-o'- 
doors. But I needn't let her know any- 
thing about it till I've made a lot, and 
then, if she don't like it, I can take to 
somethiQg else. But, perhaps, she'll have 
been snapt up by that time. There's so 
many after her." 

Sam's countenance fell so very low here, 
that I began to rally him on his fidelity 
to a girl who had thrown him over as soon 
as fortune frowned upon him. But Sam 
would not have a word said against Esther. 

'' She didn't throw me over, sir," he 
warmly asserted, "just because I'd lost my 
berth, but because aunt somehow made her 
believe that I was a scamp. It wasn't a 
nice trick for poor old aunt to play me, 
but I don't believe she thinks so now. 
She was so good to me when I was a little 
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'un, and she's known me ever since till 
lately. She can't think I'd go priggin'. 
And Esther never did think I would — 
that's my impression. She was vexed, as 
she nat'rally might be, and I was more than 
vexed, and so I didn't make s'ficient 'low- 
ance for her feelins. If I hadn't gone off 
in a huff, I could ha' talked her over, but I 
was so down in the mouth, and yet I felt 
so savage that them as knew me best was 
so ready to doubt me soon's ever master 
went against me, that I couldn't find a 
word to say; and if I could ha' talked, 
I wouldn't then, I was so riled. But I'll 
make it right with Esther yet — she was a 
deal fonder o' me then than she was of any 
of the others that was after her. That is, if 
she hain't been snapt up a'ready. She's 
so genteel, and she'd such a lot to pick 
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from. You mustn't speak light of her, 
please, sir." And for the third time Sam's 
countenance fell — this time lower than ever, 

* 

He soon recovered his cheerfuhiess, how- 
ever. " Folks says it's no use cry in' over 
spUt milk, and it's sillier to begin to cry 
before you're sure the milk is spilt. I'll 
go up to see aunt, Sunday after next. 
She'll be glad to see me, I know, though 
we weren't best friends when we parted. 
And mayhap she'll be able to tell me some- 
thing about Esther. It seems an age since 
I saw either of 'em. If 't 'adn't been for 
you, sir, I should have felt very lonely 
sometimes at the hospital. The hospital 
people were as kind as kind could be, but 
then there was nobody that had known me 
outside, 'cept you, to come to ask after me. 
Of course, I didn't expect Esther or old 
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aunt to come. How should they ? Neither 
of 'em knowed I was in. And yet some- 
how I thought it was hard they didn't come 
— ^the two as I'd cared most for. Queer 
fancies you get when you're ill. You don't 
like to be left to the mercies of the hospital 
folk, however kind they may be — just as 
if you didn't belong to nobody. If I'd 
died, who was there to claim my body? 
Them young students, I suppose, would ha' 
had it to chop up into block ornaments, 
and then I should ha' been buried a bit 
in this coffin and a bit in that. It ain't 
a comfortin' thought to a sick man. He 
feels so tired that he don't like to think 
of the bits of him having to cut about in 
that fashion to get together again at the 
resurrection — ^let alone the choppin'. P'r'aps 
I shouldn't h^ve felt it, but still it wasn't 
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pleasant, to think you'd be carved by them 
larkin' young students, though some of 
'em, I heard, were kind young fellers, and 
none of 'em meant any harm. They were 
away for their holidays mostly when I was 
in. But what's the good of talkin' about 
what never happened? Thank God, I'm 
out now, well and strong. And I thank 
you and your kind Mend, sir, for gettin' 
me in, and every one was very kind to me 
when once I had got in; and now, please 
God, I'm goin' to go ahead in the baked- 
taty line, and p'r'aps I shall be able to 
give a lift to some poor chap as bad off as 
I was that afternoon when you come to 
Church Lane." 

At starting, Sam's expectations of success 
in the " taty line " were not fulfilled. The 
weather was against him — it was not cold 
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enough to create a wide demand for 
his hand, mouth, and stomach - warming 
dainties ; and then he had still to nnd out 
a good round or pitch. Late one Saturday 
I met him lugging home his still heavily- 
laden can through the muggy mizzle of a 
drearily dark and dripping, and yet im- 
comfortably warm, October night. Poor 
Sam's face looked very long when I recog- 
nised him in the dim light of a damp lamp, 
but he tried to brighten up when I spoke to 
him. 

" Nothing to boast of, sir," he said, in 
reply to an inquiry as to how he was 
getting on. "But it shan't spoil my Sun- 
day — there's plenty in there " (nodding 
with somewhat rueful jocosity at his un- 
emptied potato-can) "to eat and to give 
away; so I ought to be able to have a 
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easy Sunday. There's hundreds worse off 
than me, poor things. Not that that's any 
reason, as I see, why a chap should be 
happy — because there's so many as isn't — 
but, at any rate, he didn't ought to grumble 
when he can get along anyhow." 

I asked Sam whether he had seen his 
lady-love, and he again became a " knight 
of the sorrowful countenance," as he 
answered — 

"No, sir, not yet; and I haven't seen 
Aunt Newman either. I should like to 
see the old woman again ; and I feel pretty 
sure Esther must ha' been to her to get 
to know whatever had become of me. But 
you see, sir, they were both so sure that 
I was to blame when I parted from 'em, 
that I don't like to go near 'em again till 
I can show 'em I'm making a honest livin' 
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for myself, whatever master or anybody else 
could say against me." 

Business called me from London, and 
three or four weeks passed before I saw 
Sam Farrant again. It was on a Saturday 
night in November, not the normal clam- 
mily foggy November night, but a night 
canopied with a clear black sky, in which 
bright stars shot out and retracted their 
rays like wasps' stings, and with no fog 
to cloud it except the white vapour steam- 
ing from pulled-up horses' backs, shoot- 
ing in sloped capital Y's, with very curly 
flourishes, from horses' nostrils, and ascend- 
ing from human mouths as if every man, 
woman, and child I met had taken to 
smoking to excess. Sam was out when I 
reached his lodgings, but I could tell that 
he had at last been doing well from the 
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eagerly civil way in which his landlady 
ran up from her kitchen when she heard 
me asking her little daughter, who had 
'^answered the door," about Sam. I had 
again committed the oflfence which had so 
angered the landlady the last time I called 
— of giving the " house " knock instead of 
the " three-pair back " knock ; yet now 
my offence was not merely graciously con- 
doned, but not the slightest reference even 
was made to the inconvenience of having " a 
family disturbed, and made to be servants 
for them as didn't pay 'em wages, and 'ad 
to be looked arter sharp, or they wouldn't 
pay their rent, becos them as come to see 
'em 'oodn't take the trouble to remember 
the right way to knock when they come 
arter 'em botheria.' " The landlady was 
now loud in her praises of ^^ Mr. Farrant." 
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'' He's a-doin' well now, sir," she said, 
'' and I'm glad on it. 'Tain't long I've 
ever 'ad to wait for my rent, I'll say that, 
but it ain't pleasant not to feel sure on it, 
when youWe a-payin' rent all the time, and 
must pay it, you understand, sir, or else be 
bundled out, and all your sticks gone. But 
Mr. Farrant never got much behind, he 
didn't, and now he's doin' well, I know, 
and he may thank me for puttin' him up to 
where to pitch." 

I suspected that her share in Sam's pros- 
perity was but small, and once more offended 
her by starting off to Sam's pitch as soon as 
she had told me where it was, instead of 



waiting to hear more of her prudent kind- 
ness in recommending it. 

I found Sam at the comer between a long, 
narrow, brawling, many-lamped street mar- 
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ket and the main thorouglifare into which it 
led. He was doing a roaring trade. " All 
'ot, all 'ot," he chanted cheerfully, the 
burning charcoal sent out a comfortable red 
glow through the round holes of the fire- 
box slung beneath his can, the steam hissed 
merrily through the tiny escape-pipe. I 
began to understand Sam's " leaning to the 
baked-taty line." His customers were so 
numerous that he had to work his fingers 
with a conjuror's quickness. The hal^enny 
was swept into his pouch in the twinkling 
of an eye, up and down went the lid of the 
can almost as rapidly ; out came the great 
knobbly mealy potato ; gaped for a second 
to swallow the dab of butter on the point of 
Sam's knife, and its pinch and sprinkling of 
seasoning; then to went the jaws again, 
and it was whisked over to the purchaser 
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to roll about in his nimibed hands, and then 
devour upon the spot, or else to be carried 
home as a trann supper. All the time &iin 
went on calling out "All 'ot, all 'ot" in the 
cheeriest of tones, and whilst I watched him, 
a boy brought him a fresh batch of potatoes 
from the bakers, smothered in a blanket. 
Sam was so busy that, fearing I should 
interfere with his custom, I was going away 
without speaking to him ; had he not noticed 
me as he poured his warm avalanche of fresh 
stock into his can. He then became so urgent 
that I should taste his ware, that I could 
not resist his entreaties, and carried home in 
my pocket two of the finest potatoes he could 
pick out, carefully wrapped up in a bit of 
old newspaper he borrowed from a neigh- 
bourins: stall. I had told Sam that I should 
look in upon him at his lodgings on the 
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following afternoon, and found him there, 
dressed quite sprucely. 

"Why, Sam," I said, "you must be 
making your fortune, from what I saw last 
night.'^ 

" Fortunes isn't exactly to be made in the 
baked- taty line," he answered with a grin, 
" but a good livin's to be made out of it, 
thank God. I should have to keep a clerk 
to take the money if I always sold as you 
see me, sir, but it ain't often so good as 
that, sir. Still I've done uncommon well 
lately. Close upon three pound a- week I've 
cleared two weeks running now, and veiy 
nigh two pound the week before. I can pay 
the kind gentleman back three pounds now, 
and wiU you. have the goodness, sir, to tell 
him, with my best thanks and humble duty, 
that I hope to let him have the other two in 

VOL. I. Q 
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a fortnight's time ? It don't belong to me, 
and I'll be bound to say him and you will 
soon find out between ye some poor fellow 
that wants it a deal more than me now." 

I took the three pounds and promised to 
take the other two ; first, because I think it 
is far better for those who have it to spare 
to lend than to give money to stragglers, 
who, with the aid of a little loan, can help 
themselves — gifts too often demoralise, make 
willing paupers of the whilom bravely striv- 
ing poor ; and, secondly, because I thought 
that the refunding of his five pounds might 
possibly do some good to the obstinately 
prejudiced personage whom Sam called the 
<* kind gentleman." 

This little business done, Sam and I 
chatted about the sermon he had heard in 
the morning* " It was about the loaves and 
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the little fishes," said Sam, "and a fine 
sermon it was. But I was so taken up with 
thinkin' about what I'd made last week that 
I couldn't help wishin' there was something 
about taties in the Bible. But I suppose 
they wasn't invented then, and yet there 
must have been taties in the world from the 
beginnin' of it, or else where could oum 
have come from ? It's queer there's nothing 
about taties in the Testament. Anyhow, I 
thank God for creatin' of 'em. It's a plea- 
sure to sell 'em. They're such a fiUin' 
comfort, specially with a nice dollop 0' 
butter in 'em, to them as buys 'em." 

I asked Sam what kind of people dealt 
with him. 

"Oh, all sorts, sir, young and old — the 
boys is very fond of a hot taty, only they 
often wants to toss me for it like the pies* 
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Eeal respectable people on the sly for their 
suppers, and them as are just the other 
thing, them poor bad gals, when they're 
hard up, and such. I've a real live gentle- 
man for a customer — ^leastways I'm sure he 
used to be a gentleman, and s'far as manners 
goes, he's a real gentleman now, though 
he's scarce a shoe to his foot. I do be- 
lieve he hasn't tasted anything till he 
comes for his taty in the evening— he 
don't like to come by day. Up he slips, 
lookin' shamefaced like, and yet though 
he's always in a flurry and a hurry to be 
off, he always says ^If you please' and 
'Thank you,' as if I was serving him to 
turtle-soup. And he's a kind-hearted man, 
too. You remember that old woman that 
flew at you in the lodgin' -house, sir? 
Well, sheh found me out, and is very 
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fond of coming oadgin' for taties. I give 
her one now and again, though she gets 
money somehow to spend on drink, and 
so she could buy food if she liked. But 
one night she got outrageous because I 
didn't give her two. There she kept on 
screamin' about her having known me when 
I was poor, and she was rich, and had done 
ever so much for me ; and now I wouldn't 
give her a taty. She'd gone off for a 
bit, but she came back just as the poor 
gentleman was pocketin' his taty. Well, 
sir, out he pulled it, and gave it to her, 
and off she went without so much as a 
thankee ; and he'd have lost his supper 
most like, and I should have lost a reg'lar 
customer, though he ain't a rich un, if I 
hadn't made him understand all about.it. 
To clear my character, I made him take 
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another taty, too, though he was more 
than 'alf unwillin', 'ungry as he was." 

I learnt also that Sam had another 
customer from Church Lane, a customer 
as regular as the poor gentleman, but more 
profitable. This was the "screever," who 
ever since he had discovered Sam's pitch 
had constantly patronised him liberally. 
Sam would have been very willing to treat 
the old scamp in return for his past kind- 
ness, but I3ie screever had sternly refused 
gratuitous refreshment. 

" I like your potatoes," he had said, 
^^ because they're the best I can get any- 
where, and they're the handiest I can get 
for my supper where I'm staying now — 
so it's only common sense to buy them. 
You've nothing to thank me for, so far. 
Perhaps I was kind to you formerly, but I 
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have met with so little gratitude in the 
course of my chequered existence that 
when I do see a show of it, it staggers me. 
Perhaps I may not have done much to merit 
gratitude ; perhaps I may have done very 
much. Opinions differ, and it ill becomes 
a man to trumpet his own praises. There 
is only one thing I will ask of you, Sam. 
When you discover the identity of your 
anonymous benefactor, oblige me with his 
address. It will be for his benefit as well 
as mine — or rather, of the numerous objects, 
deserving objects, whom I shall be able to 
bring within the play of his most benevolent 
hose-pipe. I have no doubt that his bene- 
volence would burst him if it could not find 
a vent, and, for his own sake as well as 
sufferers' — many sufferers whom I know, 
with unexceptionable vouchers of calamity 
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and character — I wish to discover his ad- 
dress, were it only to thank him for justify- 
ing my belief in the innate goodness of 
human nature. It is often buried, sir — 
buried at a deuced depth, I must confess — 
but it is there^ sir, if you only dig deep 
enough. How refreshing then to a rightly- 
constituted mind to find that it is to be met 
with on the surface, if the rightly-consti- 
tuted mind could only find the place ! In 
the meantime, Sam, I shall eat your potatoes, 
because I relish them, and you must allow 
me to pay for them, Sam. It would be 
infra dig. — I am making no punning allusion 
to your stock in trade — ^for a professional 
man, a man of extensive acquirements, 
although in a pecuniary point of view, un- 
fortunately, they have not secured the 
extensive acquisitions which, perhaps, they 
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merited — to accept eleemosynary tubers 
from a prosperous street-seller, even though 
that professional man may possibly have 
slightly contributed to that prosperous 
street-seller's prosperity." 

Sam grinned again as he recited, to the 
best of his ability, the fluent speech which, 
to the best of my ability, I have reproduced 
from Sam's stammering report. 

Sam was reverentially impressed by the 
screever's command of words ; he felt very 
grateful to the screever for the kindness the 
screever had shown him; but still Sam 
could not help grinning as he gave his im- 
perfect, but suggestive report. 

" I can't make the man out," said Sam. 
'^ I'd let him eat taties till he bust, if he'd 
a fancy for 'em, and never charge him 
nothing. But he don't seem to want to do 
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me^ and he was very good to me — ^un- 
common good — when I wanted it. So I'll 
speak of the man as I find him, as the song 
says. I suppose he wants to do somebody, 
but I can leave you to look after the kind 
gentleman that's been so good to me." 

As the afternoon had worn on, Sam had 
grown fidgety. Ever and anon he could 
not help letting his eyes blink, rather than 
turn, upon two or three parcels, in grocer's 
paper and twine, that were lying on his 
table. What he had told me of Aunt 
Newman and Esther on previous occasions 
enabled me to interpret his glances. 1 got 
up, and said — 

"/ see, Sam; you've made it up with 
Aunt Newman, and you want me to be oflF, 
that you may rush away to make tea for her 
and Esther." 
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Sam blushed as well as griimed as lie 
answered — 

" Indeed, sir, you ain't a bit right about 
my wantin' to 'urry ye, and you ain't quite 
right about Esther either, I've made it up 
with aunt, but I ain't quite sure about 
Esther, She's been at the almshouses ask- 
ing about me, whenever she could get a 
evening out, aunt says, and she's pro- 
mised to come to tea to-night, but I can't 
feel sure till I see her. I'm doin' well 
now, but it hasn't been for long, and it 
mayn't last long neither, and she's so many 
after her, and she's so genteel. Aimt 
says Esther cried when she told her how 
I'd been in the hospital and that, but then 
she turned up her nose when aimt told 
her that I'd taken to the baked-taty line, 
and was doin' well in it at last — three times 
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as well as I was doin' in master's yard, 
when she talked as if she would have took 
me and chanced it. But then, you see, sir, 
them genteel gals don't like fancyin' their 
husbands must get their bread by shoutin' 
out-o'-doors. And Esther's very genteel, 
and she's got a good place. She'll be want- 
ing a counter -jimiper, I expect. I'm 
makin' three times as much now as most 
of them makes, and I'm twenty times more 
my own master ; but there's no accountin' 
for young women's fancies. Becos them 
shopmen parts their hair down the middle, 
and has white hands just as if they'd never 
done a stroke 0' work, and soft-soaps the 
gals to get 'em to buy, the gals think 
they're more of gentlemen than such as me. 
However, I must take my chance. I'm not 
goin' to give in. If Esther's meant for me, 
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why I shall get her, and if she isn't, why I 
must do without her the best way I can — 
though it'U be a puU, I won't deny. But 
there, I ought to be ashamed of myself, sir, 
wastin' your time like this talkin' about 
sweetheartin'." 

I walked down-stairs with Sam, and as 
soon as he had bidden me good-bye outside 
the door, he was off like a shot. 

I saw him again in the course of the 
week, and found that the lovers were recon- 
ciled. Esther, however, had intimated a 
wish that Sam should find some other call- 
ing as speedily as possible — at any rate, 
give up the potato-selling before their 
marriage. "But I haven't exactly pro- 
mised that," said Sam. "I'd do a good 
deal to oblige her, as I ought, and if I can 
find anything as good, or even pretty nigh 
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as good, I'll give up the taty business, 
though I've taken to it so. But it would 

be silly to throw away a good living — 
where'd be the kindness of that to your 
wife ? A woman's a right to say she won't 
have a man because she don't like his busi- 
ness, but I don't think she've a right, when 
she likes the man, to want him to change 
his business when he's got a good one, just 
because she don't think it genteel. Being 
genteel, won't pay the baker's bill. How- 
ever, I've got through a deal worse troubles 
than that, thank God." 

On this occasion Sam refunded another 
pound; and although I happened to call 
upon him so early as the Wednesday in the 
following week, he was able then to pay 
back the last pound of the gift he insisted 
on considering a loan. With it he sent 
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renewed thanks to the " kind gentleman," 
and then he asked me to do him a favour. 

"Esther's coming to tea at aunt's next 
Sunday again, and I should uncommon like 
you to see her, sir. I don't think you'll 
say I've any reason to be ashamed 0' my 
ch'ice. And you'll do her, and aunt, and 
me very proud if you'd take a cup 0' tea 
with us on Sunday. Aunt was talkin' about 
it last time I see her, and said she hoped 
whenever you was anywhere thereabouts, 
and wanted a rest, you'd step in and sit 
down, and she'd make you a cup 0' tea any 
time of the day, willin'." 

I accepted the invitation for the next 
Sunday afternoon, and asked Sam whether 
I might bring the " kind gentleman," if I 
could get him to come. 

" I only wish you could, sir — shouldnH 
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we be proud ? It must do anybody good 
just to look at his kind face, I should say, 
sir." 

The recollection of this speech of Sam's 

amused me when I called at Mr. 's on 

the following Saturday afternoon. His 
place of business had just closed for the 
week, but he was still in the counting- 
house, in a very bad temper, since he had 
just had a passage of words with one of his 
people. 

"Well, what's brought you here?" was 
the unceremonious inquiry with which he 
greeted me. 

" I've come on business." 

" Then I wish you'd come in business 
hours." 

" But I've come to pay some money." 

" Oh ! — didn't know you owed me any. 
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or I should have asked you for it before 
now." 

When I told him all about the £5 and 

Sam Farrant, Mr. at first flatly refused 

to believe me, maintaining that I had 
brought back the money because I could 
not help feeling ashamed of having diddled 
him out of it for such a scamp, or else as a 
blind to get him to give a good bit more to 
some of my rascals. I let him relieve 
himself by a good deal of this kind of talk 
without contradicting him, and then told 
my story over again. This time he did 
believe it to a certain extent, and this was 
his comment :— ^ 

" You say Farrant's very grateful to me, 
and so he ought to be — ^putting him in the 
way of earning £3 a week.. A fellow that's 
been earning that every week, and has got 
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no one but himself to keep, might have 
paid back the money long before this. I 
suppose you want me to think that he's 
mighty honest, but I'm not going to." 

I pointed out that Sam had only recently 
become a potato-seller; that since he had 
been one, £3 a week had been a very 
exceptional profit; and that he helped to 
support his aunt, and was looking forward 

a 

to getting married. " More fool he," of 

course snarled Mr. , but the return of 

the money had manifestly staggered him. 
"Wlien I told him of the invitation we had 
both received to take tea at the almshouses 
next day, he still pished and pshawed ; but 
though he would not own that he had been 
mistaken in his estimate of Sam's character, 
his curiosity had been piqued, and at last 
he said that he did not mind looking in 
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on the old woman, if I would call for 
him. 

When I called, Mr. 's temper had 

been calmed by Sunday quiet, a good un- 
hurried dinner, and an after-dinner cigar. 
He joked about our expedition, but still he 
seemed to have been anticipating it as a 
mild excitement which would mitigate what 
was to him the dulness of the latter half of 
Simday, when the heavily pleasurable busi- 
ness of his three-o'clock dinner had been 
despatched. A quarter-of-an-hour's walk 
brought us to the almshouses, a low little 
row of black brick houses, with little leaden- 
latticed windows and dully painted doors 
and shutters ; a partially obliterated inscrip- 
tion setting forth the name of the donor and 
the particulars of the endowment on the 
worn grey stone which was placed on the 
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gable raised above the tiny "window of the 
seventh of the thirteen cramped bedrooms. 
Sam, smart and blushing, answered my 
knock at No. 3. He looked very much 

astonished when he saw Mr. , and still 

more so when I introduced his late master 
as the " kind gentleman." The old woman 
made a great deal of the ^^kind gentle- 
man," and when she foimd that he was 

also Mr. , she seemed half inclined to 

relapse into her old belief that Sam had 
been to blame for his dismissal. 

Sam said honestly, " I'm half ashamed to 
look at you, sir. Here I've been thinking 
hard of you for tumin' me off, and all the 
time it was you, sir, that got me looked 
after and put me in the way of eamin' a 
good living." 

I could see that Mr. was sorely 
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tempted to assume the part of a noble bene- 
factor ; but, even if I had not been present, 
I think his sense of justice would have been 
too strong to suffer him to do that. 

^^No, no, Farrant," he said; "you did 
wrong in answering me as you did, but I 
did wrong, I'll own it, in turning you off. 
I soon found out that you didn't take that 
money, and I don't believe you ever 
wronged me of a penny; so you haven't 
much to thank me for that £5. Besides, 
you've paid it back. However, if you 
won't keep it, I must give it to your wife 
that is to be, to buy her wedding-dress." 

Up to this point pretty, blushing Esther 
had not made up her mind as to how she 
should regard the "kind gentleman" and 

Mr. rolled into one ; but now she, too, 

went over to his side. 
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When he had taken a cup of Aunt New- 
man's tea, and praised it with great con- 
descension when asked, " Is your tea to 
your likin', sir?" Mr. had quite re- 
covered his self-complacency. 

As we came away, he said to Sam in a 
somewhat de haut en has tone of benevo- 
lence — 

'' You know, Farrant, I never had any 
fault to find with you until that unfortu- 
nate business happened. You can come 
back to the yard when you like. I can't 
offer you £3 a week to begin with, but take 
my word for it, you won't often make £3 
a week by selling baked potatoes ; besides, 
you can't go on selling baked potatoes 
all the year round. So think it over for 
a bit, and if you like to come back you 
can." 
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And Mr. walked homewards in a 

blissftd state of self-conscious virtue. 

If Sam had continued to prosper in the 
'^ taty line," perhaps he might have gone 
on thinking over his late master's offer 
until the baked-potato season closed in 

spring — and then, perhaps, Mr. might 

have felt inclined to refase to employ him — 
but long before winter was over Sam's 
potatoes ceased to sell as I had seen them 
selling; Esther became more urgent than 
ever that he should give up the nasty can 
of which he had been so proud ; and Sam 
accordingly sold his plant at a sacrifice, 

and applied for re-admission into Mr. 's 

service. 

Esther and Sam are married now. Sam 

is still in Mr. 's service, and though he 

does not get anything like £3 a week yet, he 
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may get more than that in course of time : 
he is so civil and industrious, and his master 
is now, with good reason, so thoroughly 
convinced of his cheerfully loyal honesty. 

Mr. is both fond and proud of Sam, 

but — became^ perhaps, I should rather write 
— ^he takes to himself, professedly, almost 
the entire credit of the present relations 
between them. He tries hard to make 
himself and myself believe that, through- 
out, he was Sam's discerning, disinterestedly 
generous friend. Sometimes he endeavours 
to impress this view on Sam. At any rate, 
however, Sam's return to his yard has made 
him both less hasty to suspect and less 
obstinate in cuddling his suspicions; so that 

it has done good to Mr. and his other 

employes^ as well as to Sam. 

As for Sam, he says that he always said 
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that the master was a good master, when 
he wom't put out. If Mrs. Sam, who, in 
spite of the wedding-dress, thinks that 

Mr. has got too easily over the great 

crime of ever doubting her husband's 
honesty, objects, "But he turned you off 
for nothing, Sam," Sam rejoins with a grin, 
" But the master don't like to look at it in 
that light, you see, Esther, and I've not a 
mite of fault to find with him now. I've 
got a good place, though it ain't near equal 
yet to the taties at their best o' times ; but 
it'll soon be better, most like, than what it 
is now, and it's certain, you see, Esther. 
After all, it don't matter much who thinks 
you're a thief so long as God knows you 
ain't. Mostly, I fancy, it's soon foimd out 
what you are ; but if it ain't, you've the com- 
fort o' knowin' you're judged elsewheres." 



VI. 



HOPPETY BOB. 

TN the wilderness of dingy brick on the 
Surrey side of the Thames there is a 
short cut from one street to another, called, 
if I remember rightly, Eaymond's Folly. 
Eaymond, I suppose, was the builder of the 
houses, but why they should have been 
thought to indicate mental weakness in 
their designer any more than the vast 
majority of the others in the neighbour- 
hood, it would be hard to say. Prima facie^ 
the builders of all might be considered 
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fools, for no humaii beings, one might fancy, 
could be got to kennel in such cramped 
holes. Their cro^vdcd condition, ho^^evcr, 
proves that those who constructed them 
were keen students of the laws of supply 
and demand. Hurrying through the Folly 
on one occasion, for the sake of its short- 
cut, I could not, in spite of my haste, help 
stopping for a moment to glance at a couple 
of pictures, as Hogarthian in their contrast 
as any two depicting the careers of Tom 
Idle and Francis Goodchild. The frames 
were the open doorways of two adjoining 
houses. 

In one room a hulking bricklayer's 
labourer, powdered with white dust on his 
unkempt hair, bristly beard that had not 
been mown for a fortnight, and lime- 
splashed clothes that were never doffed to 
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go to church, was lifting his heavy head 
and shoulders, like Dr. Watts's sluggard, 
from the rickety table on which they had 
been sprawled — a table slopped with beer, 
and littered with the fragments of a broken 
pipe. His stupidly-glazed eyes — the orbit 
of one of them puffed and purple from a 
recent blow — showed that he had had a 
good deal more than enough beer abeady ; 
but he had roused himself into semi-con- 
sciousness to growl a sleepy curse, and 
shake a cowardly fist at his wife, because 
she did not go at once to fetch him 
" another pot." It was no wonder that 
even she, poor, pinched, tattered, terrified 
creature, plucked up courage to linger for 
a moment with the broken-lipped jug in 
her hand. A baby was hanging at her 
skinny breast, and two or three scared. 
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half-starved little ones were tugging at her 
scanty skirts. When children are whim- 
pering to mammy for bread, and yet the 
lazy bread-winner insists on having beer, a 
woman must find it hard work to keep her 
vow to " love, honour, and obey." What a 
mockery the Marriage Service must seem to 
her — and the dreams she had when she 
listened to it, arrayed in abnormal splen- 
dour, and bashfully returning the fond 
glances of " her new lord, her own, the first 
of men," looking as smart as any gentle- 
man, and even more loving than in the 
earliest days of their " keeping company.'' 
When an Australian black fellow wants to 
marry, he stims his coveted bride with his 
"waddy." It would be kinder if some of 
our white fellows adopted this mode of 
courting with the cudgel — ^they would not 
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have so much chance of breaking bones and 
hearts after marriage. 

In the other room — ^propped up with a 
patchwork pillow in a wicker arm-chair, 
something like a frontless and roofless 
blackbird's cage — sat a dwarf. He was 
deformed as well, and one leg hung spring- 
less and shrivelled as a broken, withered 
twig. There were traces of past, as well 
as twitches of present pain, in his drawn 
face ; and yet it looked not only intelligent, 
but cheerfully benevolent. A musk plant, 
trained on a fan frame of Lilliputian laths, 
stood on his window-shelf, and above it 
himg a linnet in a cage. A bird-fancier 
only {teste the Spitalflelds bird-market) is 
often a big blackguard. But wherever you 
see birds and flowers you may be pretty 
sure that the tenant of the house or room is 
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of a gentle disposition. The musk plant 
and the linnet were no deceptive signs. 
Whilst the cripple plied his long, lithe 
fingers amongst the little gallipots of paint, 
the little wooden winches, and the little 
stiff wooden men, with wire-articulated 
limbs, with which, instead of shattered 
pipe-stem, his table was littered — he lis- 
tened to a little class of scholars, squatted 
on the floor like young Orientals, and spell- 
ing out, from an old Bible passed from hand 
to hand, the first chapter of St. John. 
Every now and then, too, he looked up to 
laugh and nod at a chirping, gurgling tod- 
dler, tethered to his chair with an old red 
bell-rope, like a grazing kid; a chubby 
little toddler, whose cheeks, it must be con- 
fessed, were more than suflGlciently be- 
grimed, but still too fresh from God's hand 
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to have been distorted by man's into the 
harsh angularity, or flattened blur of 
feature, that generally characterises the 
Folly's youth. 

The friend to whose lodgings I had 
taken the short-cut through the Folly, had 
charge of the " Mission District " in which 
it stands. When I mentioned to him 
what I had seen, " Oh, yes," he said, " I 
know him well — a most worthy little 
fellow. He makes me think sometimes of 
what Bacon says, ^Whosoever hath any- 
thing fixed in his person that doth induce 
contempt, hath also a perpetual spur in 
himself to rescue and deliver himself from 
scorn.' It's a better spur than that, 
though, the little man has got. I believe 
that the love of God is so shed abroad in 
his heart that it runs over with love upon 
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others. He's the peacemaker of that terri- 
ble place he lives in, and it's astonishing 
how many wavs he finds, feeble as he is, to 
help his neighbours. You're almost always 
sure to find a swarm of children in his 
place. He looks after them for their 
mothers, and teaches them to read when 
he can get the chance. A good many of 
the women there are a sad set, but they've 
a great respect for poor little ^Hoppety 
Bob' — that's the name he's known by. 
They'd clean out his room, or cook his food 
for him any day, and sometimes, when he is 
worse than usual, he is obliged to let them 
take his work to the shop, or do something 
of that kind. But he's a very independent 
little fellow, and hops about on his crutch 
like a sparrow. He's making penny toys 
now, but he's been all kinds of things. If 
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you'd like to have a chat with him, I'll take 
you round some evening. Mind, though, 
that you don't offer him any money. He 
isn't like other folks. I declare to you that, 
when I have no money to give them, I often 
feel inclined to skip calling on some of my 
poor people It seems such mockery to 
preach patience to them, when they are 
cold, and hungry, and naked, without doing 
anything to help them — to speak about 
God's love, without showing any of it in 
man's aid. But you would only offend Bob 
by offering him money." 

On a sultry summer evening, about a 
week afterwards, I found myself with my 
friend at the entrance of the Polly. A 
thunder-cloud hung over the whole of 
London, and in that wretched place the 
air was oppressively hot and close. Men 
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and boys lolled against the posts, listlessly 
smoking, and almost too languid and ill- 
tempered to stand aside and let us pass. 
The women sat on the doorsteps, with 
their feverish faces resting on their up- 
drawn knees, embraced by weary arms. 
Fractious children were wrangling on the 
pavement. From lines, stretched from side 
to side above it, drooped clothes whose 
motionless moistness did not freshen the 
hot, hushed air. The women seated on 
the common doorstep of the house in which 
Bob lodged, gave my companion a very 
sulky " good evenin', sir," as they dragged 
up their tired limbs to make way for us. 
Bob's door opened just inside the common 
lobby, and when we knocked at it, it was 
a pleasant change to hear his cheery " Come 
in." He had pushed his chair to the open 
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window, and was chipping away in the 
fading light at one of his little men. 

"What are you so busy about, Bob?" 
asked the clergyman. 

"Well, sir," he answered, "perhaps 
you'll laugh, but somebody says there's 
sermons in stones, and good in everything ; 
and I've been thinking that there might be 
texts in toys; anyhow, there shouldn't be 
any bad in 'em. After that blackguard 
fight at Fambro', you know, sir, Sayers 
and Heenan were all the rage, and my 
shop got me to make them for the children. 
You turned the handle, you see, and then 
they squared up along the slit, and pitched 
into one another* It was rather a pretty bit 
0' work, and took with the little uns uncom- 
mon. I never thought about any harm 
there could be in it till yesterday. The 
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bricklayer man next door was settin' two 
young iins to fight, so I told 'em to stop it. 
' Jbw're a nice iin to preach about fightinV 
says he, ^ why, you teach 'em ! ' ^ I ! ' says 
I. ^ Yes,' says he. ^ How ? ' says I. 
^With yer whirligigs,' says he. That 
struck me all of a heap like, and I'm try- 
ing to make Sayers and Heenan a-shaking 
hands, but Tom's an obstinate feller, and 
won't lift his arm quick enough. I expect 
I shall have to make out that it's on account 
of the rap the American give him. Isn't it 
strange, sir, that it's so much easier to make 
even a bit of wood do what it oughtn't ? " 

All this time my introduction was de- 
layed, but I was well content to wait 
whilst I listened to the mingled earnestness 
and humour with which the crippled toy- 
maker unfolded his difficulty. There was 
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something pleasant in his voice. For one 
thing, he neither dropped nor lavished his 
yi's, although, having lived all his life 
amongst the lower class of Londoners, it 
would have been impossible for him to avoid 
catching some Cockneyisms. 

" Well, sir," he said, as we sat together 
after my introducer had departed ; " so you 
want to know how a poor lamester like me 
has managed to rub on. I don't see what 
pleasure it can give you to hear about a 
nobody, but you should know best. But 
first let's light a bit of candle. When I'm 
alone, I like to sit a bit in the dark — ^you 
can think plainer, I fancy — but it seems 
unsociable like when you're talkin' to a 
friend, if you'll excuse me, sir. I'm a 
Colchester man by birth. Yes, sir, I was 
bom just as I am — let's see, it must be 
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close on fifty years ago. My father was a 
lighterman at the Hythe. Poor old father ! 
He's been in St. Leonard's churchyard this 
many a year — ^but he did whop me cruel. 
You see, sir, he was disapp'inted at getting 
a poor thing like me. He wanted a hearty 
lad to bring up to his own trade; and I 
deserved the drubbin's sometimes, too, for 
I was a young limb in those days. I was 
talking about fightin' just now — ^if you'll 
believe me, sir, cripple as I was, I'd fight 
any boy that 'ud go down^ on his knees to 
me to brii^g our heads level and give me 
a chance. The Almighty knew my spirit, 
and so, I believe. He was pleased to make 
me as I am to keep me out of temptation. 
It was the drubbin's father gave mother 
hurt me far worse than my own. Though I 
often grieved her with my ways, dear soul, 
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I always loved her, for she was always good 

to me. She taught me to read my Bible 

and to say a prayer, and tried to get father 

to ask for me to be put in the Bluecoat 

School in Maidenburgh Street. He could 

easily have got me in, but he couldn't read 

or write himself, and so he swore at mother 

for teachin' me. She went to the Eound 

meeting, too, and though he never went 

to church himself, he couldn't abide her 

being a Pogram — that's what some of the 

silly folks used to call a meetin'er in those 

parts. And then, when he was very drunk, 

he'd abuse poor dear mother just as if it was 

her fault I was bom so. I remember one 

Saturday evening, when I had just turned 

eight, mother had coaxed me not to go 

hippety-hopping down to the quay to lark 
about the coal-sheds with the young rascals 
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that used to get down there at night, but to 
stay at home with her. Father was at the 
Whitby Packet, or the Seven Bells, or some 
such place, and mother had swep' up the 
hearth, and sanded the kitchen, and brushed 
my hair, and there we sat readin' and talkin' 
together for ever so long, as comfortable as 
could be. I can remember one of the chap- 
ters we read that night — ^though, deary me ! 
what a time ago it seems — for there was ^ if, 
therefore, ye being evil,' in it. I used to 
pride myself on being sharp in those days, 
and so says I to mother, ^ What a precious 
evil father I've got then, for he never gives 
me nothing but whacks.' I wish I'd never 
said sharp things about father to poor 
mother, for they , always made her cry. 
She was crying and sayin', ^t isn't for 
you to speak against him, Bob. Honour 
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thy father — ' when in he came. Mother 
had kep' me up longer than she meant, 
and he'd come home earlier than usual, in 
a fury of a temper about something. As 
soon as he saw us, he began to storm at 
mother for wasting his fire and candle — 
though, how we should have lived without 
mother's washing, I don't know — ^poor old 
father used to drink away almost the whole 
of his wages. ^ And blubberin' over your 
Methodist rubbish,' he went on with a 
swear. And then he bundled us both out 
of doors, and chased us up the hill. We 
turned into the churchyard to get out of his 
way, and there we waited for him to quiet 
down. It was a sharp, frosty night. There 
used to be five stone heads, sir, sticking out 
of the gratin' just above the porch, and 
there was a tale about 'em. In the old 
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times, folks said, four men broke in to steal 

the churcli plate, and so the parsons locked 

'em up there to starve ; and a baker chucked 

'em up a loaf, and so they locked him up, 

too ; and when they were all dead, they 

stuck five stone images out of the belfiry 

to scare folks. Thank God, we've got a 

dijfferent sort of parsons now-a-days. Well, 

sir, I remember just as if it was yesterday, 
seem' the moonshine on the frost on the 

stone heads — ^they looked as bald and as 

shiny as the churchwarden's. After a bit 

we went back, and heard father a-snoring ; 

so we crept in. But mother had got her 

death in the churchyard. She took a cold 

that settled on her lungs, and she was back 

in the churchyard afore Christmas. ^ God 

bless you, my dear Bob I ' she said to me 

the day she died. ^ He will if you ask Him. 
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Eead your Bible, and try to be of some good, 

though it's pleased Him as knows best to 

make you as you are.' And then she clutched 

my face up to hers in her two hands, and 

burst out cryin' ; and those are the last words 

I ever heard my poor dear mother say. 
" I shall tire you, though, sir, talking on 

in this way. But, hark, how the rain is 
coming down ! You must stop any how 
till this storm is over. 

" Well, sir, T tried to be a good boy, for 
poor dear mother's sake. But father treated 
me worse and worse. He pitched mother's 
Bible into the fire when he caught me 
reading of it, and pushed it down with the 
poker till the leaves were 'most like tinder ; 
but I got some of the middle ones out when 
he was gone, and I've got 'em now. They 
are like Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, 
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though the smell of fire had passed upon 
'em. Well, sir, father drubbed me, and 
never give me haK enough to eat — some- 
times he wouldn't give me anything. The 
neighbours gave me a bit of bread now and 
then, but, of course, they couldn't be ex- 
pected to keep me, when my father was a 
hearty man eamin' good wages; and, be- 
sides, I hadn't pretty looks and ways to take 
the women's hearts. I was worse off than 
if I'd had no father, for then the parish must 
have took me. I thought it wasn't game to 
cry, but I couldn't help it when I've gone 
to poor mother's grave, and wished myself 
snug inside along with her. Some of the 
lads on the quay were sad prigs, and 
they've put me up to steal rope, and copper 
nails, and things, and slip down into the 
cabins to prig prog ; but if my earthly 
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father didn't look after me, my Heavenly 
Father did, and, I^m thankful to say, I 
never was a thief — though a boy's hungry 
belly is a sore tempter, sir. Perhaps, if 
I'd have had the use of my pins as they 
had, I might ha* done it — ^if so, I thank 
God for makin' me a cripple — but I hope 
not. I used to fancy that my mother was 
a-watchin' of me. ^Try to be of some 
good. Bob,' I used to hear her say, and, 
as well as such a poor little crittur could, 
I made up my mind that I would try. 
Anyhow, however, I couldn't stand home 
any longer. I must be off somewhere to 
fend the best I could for myself. I'd sense 
enough to guess that father 'ud bring me 
back if I hung anywheres about Colchester. 
I wanted to be off to London. I'd heard 
that all sorts 0' folks could get work there. 
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Not as I thought that it was paved with 
gold — children — ^poor folks' kids, anyhow — 
ain't green enough for that. T had talked 
about London sometimes to a man who 
drove a fish machine — it was long before the 
Eastern Counties' was thought of, the times 
I'm speakin' of. ^ Well, Bob,' says he, one 
day, ' you couldn't be worse off there than 
you are here, and if you can manage to 
hobble out, quite unbeknown to your father, 
mind — for I shouldn't like him to fancy that 
I'd any hand in it — to the third milestone 
on the London road, I'll take you up to- 
morrow evening.' I went to bid poor 
mother good-bye that night — her grave 
somehow makes me think that Colchester's 
my home down to this very day, though I've 
never set foot in it since — and next momin', 
as soon as I'd seen father off in his lighter 
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polin' down the river to Wivenlioe, I slipped 
back and packed up a few of my clothes 
that he hadn't pawned, and my Bible- 
leaves, and a Mavor's Spelling-book my 
mother used to leam me out of, in a brown 
Holland linen-bag of hers, and began to 
hippety-hoppet down Hythe Hill. I went 
a roundabout way to throw father off the 
scent. ^ Where are you goin'. Bob ? ' says 
a woman. ^ For a walk,' says I, ^ and I 
shall be hungry before I come back.' She 
looks hard at me, but then she says, ^ Poor 
little chap,' and goes in and cuts me a slice 
of bread and butter. I went along the 
river till I got to the Kew Quay, "but then I 
turned up by the distillery, and so worked 
round into the Military Head. I was pre- 
cious tired by the time I got to the old 
Soldiers' Burial-Ground. They've got a 
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camp at Colchester again now, bnt there 
were no soldiers in my time. There was a 
barrack-field with great, tarry palings, and 
this burial-gromid, where they'd taken up 
the tomb-stones, to be out of the cows' way, 
and leaned them against the hedges. I 
climbed in, and ate my bread and butter, 
and then I went over John's Green and 
Cook's Fields, and cut across the Butt Koad 
and Maldon Eoad, and got to Lexden across 
the fields behind the hospital. It's queer 
how I remember all them places — jest as if 
I was pegging over them now. I had 
another long rest at Lexden Springs. A 
ladies' school went by whilst I was sittin' 
by the half-moon pond at the top, and one 
of the yoimg ladies said, ^Poor little object,' 
and gave me a Bath bun out of her muff*, 
and another of 'em gave me a penny with a 
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harp on it. But I shall never get done if I 
go on at this rate, sir. Hows' ever, it's still 
rainin'. 

" The machine-man took me up at the 
milestone, and I came up to London, bump- 
in' in a sack on the top 0' Colchester 
natives. He gave me something to eat on 
the road, and next momin' he dropped me 
at an early coffee-house in the Mile-En' 
Koad, and give me a shilling, and said 
^ Good-bye, Bob : luck go with ye ; ' and 
ever since then, sir, I thank God, I've been 
able to earn my own living — 'cept when 
I've been laid up in hospital, and that's 
about ten times in forty years. They're 
good Christian places, those hospitals, when 
you're once inside; and the doctors, and 
the nurses, and the ladies — sisters, they call 
'em — ^there weren't any 0' them when I used 
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to be laid up first — are as kind as kind can 
be. The doctors speak a bit brisk now and 
then, and the nurses make you mind 'em ; 
but then think what a lot they've got to 
look after ! and the ladies are always so 
gentle, bless 'em ! It's a pity, though, 
that the porters and such-like should be so 
bumptious : they might have, you'd thinkj 
more feeling for poor folk. Of course, you 
understand, sir, I'd rather pay a doctor, if I 
could; but then I can't, and, besides, how 
could I keep a nurse ? So when I'm bad, 
I go to a kind gentleman I know, and he 
always manages to get me an order some- 
where or other. I declare to you,' sir, I've 
been downright happy in hospital when I've 
been gettin' a bit well again. So clean and 
quiet, no bad smells, and no bad language, 
and time to think good thoughts — it's like 
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a week 0' Sundays — ^very different from the 
Sundays here^ sir. It was in Guy's, sir, 
that poor mother's words first really come 
home to me. Just before I was laid up, I'd 
been getting cocky — sacrificin' unto my net, 
and bumin' incense to my drag. I'd been 
thinking that, cripple as I was, I'd managed 
to get my liyin', and keep myself respecta- 
ble, and pick up a bit of book-leamin' 
about beasts, and birds, and flowers, and 
mechanics, and such-like, better than some 
big fellows who could make a mouthful of 
me. It was real good for me to be laid on 
the flat 0' my back that time — ^it took the 
nonsense out of me. I was lying in my bed 
one night, feelin' very small, when all of a 
sudden I thought of poor mother lying on 
her bed, and of what she'd said to me, ^ Try 
to be of some good. Bob.' And, thinks I, 
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if you'd heen the fine feller you fancied yer- 
self, after all, wasn't you only workin' for 
yerself ? If you was to die to-night, who'd 
be worse off hut yerself ? I'd given up say- 
ing my prayers and going to church for a 
bit, but I said a prayer that night, and 
made up my mind that, if ever I got about 
again, God helpin' me, I'd try to do some- 
body besides myself some good. But what 
good could a chap like me do to anybody, I 
thought again. However, the first Sunday 
I was out, I went to church — the one that 
stands back in the Blackfriars Eoad — and 
the sermon was just as if the parson knew 
what I was thinking. It was about the 
cup of cold water, you know, sir. Thinks 
I, it's hard if I can't give that^ and I've 
tried since to do the little I can that way, 
and I was never so happy before. How 
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folks can make a merit of works, I can't 
make out. It's precious little anybody can 
do, and then for the very littlest thing you 
do you get such a lot of pleasure that it 
seems somehow as if you was only sham- 
ming to be kind to get somethin' for yer- 
self — throwin' away a sprat to catch a 
salmon like. 

" But I haven't told you how I've got 
my living ? That's true, sir, and really I 
don't see that there's much to tell. I've 
only done what everybody that hasn't got 
tin's forced to do, if he doesn't want to 
starve, or to steal, or turn cadger, or go 
into the workus. I've been at the toy- 
making off and on for about five year now. 
The pay's light, but so's the work, so far as 
strength goes, and that suits me now, for 
I'm gettin' shaky. It's a pretty kind of 
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work, too, I reckon. There ainH much 
room for taste, it's true, but it wants a little 
bit of gumption sometimes to manage the 
strings and things. Anyhow, I like it, and 
try to make 'em the best I can. It's nice 
somehow to think that I'm makin' play- 
things for poor folks' kids that can't get 
anything better. I've got queer fancies 
sometimes, sir. I wonder whether Christ, 
when he was a carpenter, ever made any- 
thing out of the chips for the little uns that 
peeped into the shop ? There's no sin in 
fancyin' that, is there, sir ? He was so 
fond of children that I can't help thinkin' 
he'd ha' done anything that was right to 
please 'em. 

^^What did I do before? Bless your 
heart, sir, I've been a Jack of all trades, 
'cept a navvy, and a coalheaver, and such 
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like. I used to see a good bit of coal- 
heavers once, though. My second master 
went about in the Pool selling hot beer to 
the sailors. We was run down in a fog one 
day, and the poor old man was drowned. 
They hooked me out on to a steamer, and 
put me ashore at Greenwich. I couldn't 
help crying a bit, for I'd lost all except my 
Bible leaves and the clothes I stood in. So 
the mate pitched me an old broom, and told 
me to go and fight for a crossing. I got 
one without fightin', however, on Maze Hill, 
and made a pretty good thing of it ; but I 
used to lodge in Mill Lane — ^by Deptford 
Broadway, you know, sir — and one night 
the tramps cleaned me out. My first place 
was to clean boots and knives at the coffee- 
house where the machine-man put me down. 
I've sold watercresses, and walnuts, and 
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lark turfs, and gr'un'sel, and such-like ; but 
I never took much to those out- door things 
— they didn't seem respectable. I thought 
I was getting up in the world — I T^as about 
thirteen then — when an old fellow T^ho kept 
a second-hand bookshop in the Goswell 
Koad hired me to sit inside and watch the 
books. He didn't give me much wages, but 
I got lots to eat, and a good bit of reading 
too on the sly. I'm afraid now it wasn't 
quite right : but I couldn't help it when I'd 
got the chance, and, after all, he never lost 
anything by me. Only one man ever tried 
it on. He whipped a book off the shelf, 
and was walkin' away pretty brisk, but I 
hopped after him a bit faster. ^You 
haven't paid for the book, sir,' says I. 
' What book, boy ? " says he. ' The book 
you've got in your pocket, sir,' says I. He 
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puts in his hand and pulls it out, and then 
he says, ^Why, so I have — what strange 
absence 0' mind ! ' and gives it me in a kind 
of maze like. P'r'aps, after all, he wasn't a 
thief, though I thought so then, and the 
looks of the thing were against him. One 
sees so many strange things as one gets 
older that we ain't so ready to condemn 
folks for the bad looks of things. Least- 
ways it's been so mth me, and it's nicer 
than being so mighty sharp that one can't 
believe one's own mother. Charity thinketh 
no evil. If we'd got a little more of that, 
and there wasn't no evil to be thought about 
neither, what a nice world this would be, 
sir ! But that's foolish talk — as if we could 
manage matters better than He does. Well, 
sir, since I got that billet at the bookseller's 
I've always managed to keep myself by 
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some indoor work or other — except, of 
course, when I've been in hospital. It was 
when I'd got a folding job at a stationer's 
over in Finsbury, that I heard of poor old 
father's death. I was sixteen or seventeen 
then, and had got a few shillings put by. 
I'd been thinkin' that, hard as he'd been, 
he was my father after all, and my mother 
had loved him, though he did whop her, 
and that it wasn't right to take no more 
notice of him than if he'd been a dog. So 
I was a-goin' to write down to him, and if 
I found he was hard up, to send him a 
crown or so. I dare say there was a bit of 
pride in that — I wanted to show him that 
I'd been able to get on without him. I've 
mostly found there was summut o' that in 
anythiag I've been very proud of. Well, 
sir, the very night I was goin' to write, as 
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I hopped home from work, thinkin' what a 
good son I was, and all that, I ran against 
one of the porters in the yard. He didn't 
know me, but I knew him as soon as I set 
eyes on him. He was a Colchester man 
that used to live in Magdalen Street. Well, 
sir, I asked him about my father, and he 
told me that he was dead and buried. He'd 
walked off the quay one Saturday night, and 
was half drowned in the water, and half 
smothered in the mud. It give me a turn, 
as you may think, sir. I wished I could 
spend the money I was goin' to send him as 
the Catholics do. I can't bear to think of it 
now. The thief on the cross is my only 
comfort when I do think about it. But, 
perhaps, we're too ready to judge. Judge 
not, that ye be not judged — that's another 
comfort." 
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The poor cripple was silent for a minui 
or two after this, but then he went on i 
his old cheerful voice — " But the rain' 
over, and you'll want to be going. I'l 
sure I'm much obliged to you for givin' m 
your company so long. No, sir, thankee 
there's nothing you can do for me. I'v 
everything I want — enough and to spare 
I've got work as long as I've got my health 
and when that fails, I've got my hospital 
and when I die, I humbly hope, throng 
Christ's mercy, to creep into heaven. I'y 
everything to make me contented. Th 
curate talks to me like a brother, sir. I'y 
only to ask my other good friend for a 
order for the hospital, and he gets it for m 
just as if I was a gentleman. The littl 
ones all love me, and most of the peopl 
about here are very kind. If they'd onl 
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be a little kinder to themselves, poor souls, 
I should be quite happy. Do you know, 
sir, I call my old chair here my Ebenezer ? 
Hitherto the Lord hath helped me, and He's 
a friend that will never fail. Good night, 
sir, and again I thank ye." 

As I picked my way through the rain- 
pools of the Folly's flags, and thought of 
the little toy-maker, heartily grateful after 
weed-like tossings on life's sea for even that 
poor shelter, and, in spite of his infirmities, 
not only earning for himself an honest 
living, but acting as a moral leaven and 
even a material benefactor to his poor neigh- 
bours, it occurred to me that ^^ the brick- 
layer man next door " was not the only lazy 
man, or woman, whom my lame man should 
make ashamed. Contrasted with his benefi- 
cent energy under difficulties, how utterly 
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if you'd heen the fine feller you fancied yer- 
self, after all, wasn't you only workin' for 
yerself ? If you was to die to-night, who'd 
be worse off lut yerself? I'd given up say- 
ing my prayers and going to church for a 
bit, but I said a prayer that night, and 
made up my mind that, if ever I got about 
again, God helpin' me, I'd try to do some- 
body besides myself some good. But what 
good could a chap like me do to anybody, I 
thought again. However, the first Sunday 
I was out, I went to church — ^the one that 
stands back in the Blackfriars Eoad — and 
the sermon was just as if the parson knew 
what I was thinking. It was about the 
cup of cold water, you know, sir. Thinks 
I, it's hard if I can't give that^ and I've 
tried since to do the little I can that way, 
and I was never so happy before. How 
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like. I used to see a good bit of coal- 
heavers once, though. My second master 
went about in the Pool selling hot beer to 
the sailors. We was run down in a fog one 
day, and the poor old man was drowned. 
They hooked me out on to a steamer, and 
put me ashore at Greenwich. I couldn't 
help crying a bit, for I'd lost all except my 
Bible leaves and the clothes I stood in. So 
the mate pitched me an old broom, and told 
me to go and fight for a crossing. I got 
one without fightin', however, on Maze Hill, 
and made a pretty good thing of it ; but I 
used to lodge in Mill Lane — by Deptford 
Broadway, you know, sir — and one night 
the tramps cleaned me out. My first place 
was to clean boots and knives at the coffee- 
house where the machine-man put me down. 
I've sold watercresses, and walnuts, and 
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work, too, I reckon. There ain't much 
room for taste, it's true, but it wants a little 
bit of gumption sometimes to manage the 
strings and things. Anyhow, I like it, and 
try to make 'em the best I can. It's nice 
somehow to think that I'm makin' play- 
things for poor folks' kids that can't get 
anything better. I've got queer fancies 
sometimes, sir. I wonder whether Christ, 
when he was a carpenter, ever made any- 
thing out of the chips for the little uns that 
peeped into the shop ? There's no sin in 
fancyin' that, is there, sir? He was so 
fond of children that I can't help thinkin' 
he'd ha' done anything that was right to 
please 'em. 

"What did I do before? Bless your 
heart, sir, I've been a Jack of all trades, 
'cept a navvy, and a coalheaver, and such 
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one of theirselves, than if you come to help 
to pay. Poor folks — some poor folks, that 
is — ^like to have money giv' 'em, but they 
like, too, to feel as if those who've got a bit 
more money than theirselves didn't come 
amongst 'em jest to giv 'em money, as you 
might give a hungry dog a bone. We're 
all children of the same God, ain't we, sir ? 
and if He's giv' more to some than tothers, 
that's no reason why they should look down 
on them as is worse off, as if they wasn't 
the same flesh and blood. You'll excuse 
me, sir — I know you don't think the worse 
of me because I don't make much and live 
in a place like this — ^but you'll understand, 
sir, that I'd rather give the little uns their 
feed myself, an' that we shall all on us be 
very proud if you'll come an' take your tea 
with us." 
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Six o'clock P.M. was the hour at which 
Hoppety Bob had invited his Christmas 
guests to assemble. Of course, I took care 
to get to the Folly at six sharp. It was 
one of the dreary Christmas nights so 
common in London — cold with a marrow- 
freezing drizzle. In spite of cork-soles 
and brisk walking, the sticky mud on the 
pavement turned one's feet to ice. The 
blazing publics were the only bright things 
to be seen, and, crammed as they were with 
half-dnmken brawlers, theirs was a very 
dismal brightness. Quite drunken unfortu- 
nates were howling snatches of song, and 
cannoning off from almost every foot-pas- 
senger they passed as they waltzed with one 
another on the miry side-paths. Eoughs 
were loafing about, rejoicing in the thicken- 
ing fog. Tall black policemen were stand- 
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ing at corners, glancing up and down ; and 
stolidly meditating, perhaps, on the small 
amount of merriment to be found in a 
London constable's Christmas. 

In the Folly, as elsewhere, the inhabi- 
tants had taken more beer than was good 
for them (however they might have fared 
for beef), but Bob's little entertainment 
was acting outside as well as inside as a 
promoter of good-will. "There's a swell 
come to Hoppety's tea-squall," said the 
bricklayer's labourer with a grin, but he 
said it with less than his usual crustiness. 
His own poor little ones were going to take 
tea at the dwarf's, and, since the treat 
would cost him nothing, he was graciously 
pleased to regard their unwonted enjoyment 
with as much complacency as if he had 
given it to them. 
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Bob's room was crammed with youngsters : 
far more had come to his tea than generally 
came to his teachings. The guestB had 
brought their own seats — those of them, 
that is, who had seats. The majority 
squatted wherever they could find sitting- 
room, like a swarm of frogs. The Folly 
had also contributed a curiously composite 
tea-service of cracked mugs, cups, and 
saucers — the last also to be used as drink- 
ing vessels. Tea had been made in the big 
black kettle — another loan — ^that brooded 
on the glowing fireplace like a black swan 
upon its nest. The " cheeks " of the grate 
had been taken out, but still the kettle 
covered the whole fire. Bob had just 
finished cutting bread-and-butter, and sat 
at his table between two piles of it that 
almost overtopped his head. He smiled a 



\ 
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welcome as he sat there like a ticket-clerk 
at his pigeon-hole, and beckoned me to a 
seat of honour which he had reserved for 
me at his right hand. 

"Now then, children," said Bob, "stand 
up, an' let's sing a blessin'." Up the little 
things jumped, and managed to stammer 
after him, in often-extemporised tune and 
time, and syllables also, — 



** Be present at our table, Lord, 
Be here and everywhere adored ; 
Thy creatures bless and grant that we 
May feast in Paradise with Thee." 



"Now then," Bob went on, "here's the 
grub ; so come an' help yourselves ; an' let 
the littlest uns come first. Don't be shame- 
faced ; p'r'aps I can find some more when 
that's gone. And now, sir, p'r'aps you'd 
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irke tr> Vkke it wi:^ liie kuisu'* 

So Bob put die IsnfwiL sugar snd tibf^ 
lihse milk into tlie modey opii^age. and I 
poured in the tea, and the diildrea oesrest 
tbe table passed it oa to tiieir fellows^ and 
tf/r some mimities tbe room was like a stable 
— tbere was such a loud diampiog of 
fodder, and a bosrse-like drinking. 

Tea oxer, greasy little lips gratefdllT 
nxmg,— 

** We tbaak ihee. Laid, lor Uds our food, 
Bot mofe became of Jesus' Uood; ** 

and then the table and the tea-things were 
pushed into a comer, and Bob proposed a 
game of blind-man's bnff. Bob volunteered 
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to be blinded first, and pegged about on his 
crutch like a parched pea. Some of the 
children had never seen the game played 
before, but they soon entered into it, and 
pulled away at the dwarf's coat-tails 
merrily, taking care, however, not to pull 
too hard. He caught them by the armful 
every minute, but always let them go 
again, because the little man had made up 
his mind to catch me. I was soon hemmed 
in a comer, and bandaged. I was spun 
round, and my coat was almost pulled off 
my back; for, as soon as the youngsters 
had got rid of their shyness (and they 
were not long in doing that), they exulted 
greatly in having found so big a play- 
fellow, and buzzed about me like bees about 
a bear. 

Then we had a game at hunt-the-slipper. 
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in which Bob again delighted the ehildzm 
by his agility and deyemesSi catdbiog tlie 

slipper in mid-air, and dragglog it o^ ^ 

*> 

the slyest hiding-places. 

An interval of five minutes for a refresh- 
ment of an orange a-piece followed, and 
then came the treat of the evening. " IN'ow, 
children, I'm going to show you what I 
expect youVe never seen afore," said Bob, 
with consequential mystery. (He had bor^ 
rowed a cheap magic-lantern from the shop 
for which he worked.) "PVaps, sir, you'U 
be kind enough to help me up with the 
sheet ? " When it was up, and the candles 
were out, and the fire had been shaded, and 
a mystic circle of light, with dim figures 
chasing one another, through what looked 
like gaslit fog, began to bob up and down 
on the sheet, the children sat with hushed 
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breath, and the grown-up neighbours crowded 
the window and the doorway. A rumour 
had run like wildfire through the Folly 
that ^^Hoppety was a-makin' ghosteses." 

He got his focus at last, but at no time 
were the figures free from blurred outlines ; 
they were clear enough for recognition, how- 
ever, ere long, and then it was hard to say 
which were the more pleased, the men and 
women, or the children. They roared 
equally over the funny slides, which Bob 
illustrated with a quaint running comment. 
He had chosen others that were specially 
adapted to Christmas ; and he preached 
pretty little seimons, on them, as he 
pushed his gaudily painted texts across 
the sheet. 

'' That's the star in the east a-shinin' up 
above them palms. The oil's bad, an' I 
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can't make it shine as I should like. My 
talkin's somethin' like that. I want you to 
love what's right ; but, you see, Hoppety- s 
oil ain't first-rate, an' so he can't make you 
see things as plain as he would do. That's 
the star, an' thejn in the long beards an' the 
blue an' red an' yellow gowns, with the 
things like sheets twisted round their heads, 
is the wise men as have come all the way 
from the East to see if they can find Jesus. 
If wise men like them waiited Him, an' 
took all that trouble, you may be sure you 
want Him; for you ain't wise men, are you? 
but little boys and gals that might be a deal 
wiser. And yet He'll let you find Him 
without a bit of trouble, if you only want 
to. He loved everybody as nobody ever 
loved them afore, but He seems to have 
been partic'lar fond of little boys an' gals. 
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Some on ye has read about that with me- 



^ Suffer Kttle children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not,' you know — an' now I'll 
show you a pictur' about it. That's the dis- 
ciples a-shovin' the kids away ; they meant 
well, but they didn't know no better, though 
they was such good men. An' that's the 
Blessed Jesus smilin' so sweetly, with that 
sun like round his head. It 'ud be a poor 
pictur' of His dear face, if the light was 
ever so good. But that don't matter much. 
There's some beautiful faces of Jesus you 
can see, when you get a bit bigger, in the 
Nashnal Gallery — out West-end way ; but 
there ain't one that won't seem but what it 
could be beautifuller if you've got to love 
Jesus. Do you read about Jesus in the 
Testament, an' try to copy what He said an' 
did. That's the best pictur' of Him anybody 
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can dror. It'll be a poor thing, after all, 
like this here ; but you can keep on 
rubbing out, an' tryin' to make it a bit more 
like. 

'^ An' now I'll show you the stable where 
Jesus was bom, an' put into the manger for 
a cradle. It looks pretty in the pictur', 
with the hay, and the donkeys, and the 
bullocks, an' the smart dresses ; but I ex- 
pect it was only a poor sort of place. If 
the Prince of Wales had been bom in the 
Folly, folks wouldn't ha' believed as he was 
the Prince of Wales ; so it ain't much to be 
wondered at that them as expected Christ 
to come into the world with a crown on His 
head, like, wouldn't believe there could be 
much in a poor carpenter's son, bom in a 
stable. But yet there He was — just as you 
might find a sovereign in the mud, an' fancy 
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it only a farden, till you come to change it 
— that is, if the folks you took it to was 
honest. If they wm honest, though, p'r'aps 
they'd think you wasn't, an' wouldn't give 
you change. It ain't like that with Jesus 
Christ. The poorest child as ever was has 
got a right to lay hold of Him, an' can get 
full vally for Him. 

^^ An' here's Joseph and Mary an' Jesus, 
a-goin' down into Egypt. They went there, 
you know, because Herod wanted to kill 
Jesus afore He'd done what He was sent to 
do. Don't that sound silly ? An' here's 
Herod's soldiers killin' the children that 
were in Bethlehem, and in all the coasts 
thereof, from two years old and under ; an' 
the poor mothers cryin' as if their hearts 
would break. That's hard, ain't it ? But, 
p'r'aps, some of them poor little kids would 
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ha' called out ^ Crucify Him,' if they'd been 
left to grow up ; an' God loved 'em so tiiat 
He wouldn't giv' 'em the chance to go 
wrong. Though I'm fond o' you, an' I 
think you like me a bit, I know I'd rather 
see you dead as you are, than gettin' big 
boys and gals to learn bad ways. 

" An' now I'll show you my last pictur', 
and I think it's one o' the prettiest in the 
lot. Here's the shepherds keeping watch 
over their flocks by night, that the wild 
beasts mayn't get hold on 'em. There's the 
little lambs a-snugglin' up to their mothers 
as nateral as babies. An' there's the angels 
up in the sky, with their white wings and 
goold rings round their heads, and them 
branches like rhubub-stalks in their hands 
— ^palms they^re meant for. An' they're 
singin' jest as you may hear the singers 
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up in the gallery at churcli, only a deal 
sweeter. ^ Glory to God in the highest, and 
on' earth peace, good- will toward men.' 
Them was the first Christmas Waits. It'nd 
be nice to hear music like that now in the 
cold mornings, wouldn't it ? But now we'll 
have our supper, an' sing a verse, an' then 
we'll say good night, for it's time the little 
uns was in bed." 

A bun a-piece for the children was the 
supper, with a sip of elderberry wine, 
warmed in a vessel like a hollow horn 
(which the bricklayer's labourer, stirred up 
to abnormal activity and benevolence), bor- 
rowed from the public. And then we sang 
^^ Praise God from whom all blessings flow," 
and the little party broke up ; everybody 
wishing everybody else— our host especially 
— ^' A Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
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Year." Custom has dimmed and chilled 
those cordial words; but the grateful hearti- 
ness of the young Folly folk made them leap 
out again into warm light. 
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